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THE TRAVELING SALESMAN 

Trade no longer flows unsought into the 
commercial and mercantile houses of this 
country, hence the necessity of traveling sales- 
men to go out and secure the business for them. 
The "drummer" was not the prototype of the 
knight of the grip of to-day. He of the os- 
tentatious dress, coarse vernacular, and ques- 
tionable methods has passed into oblivion ; he 
is as dead as Hector, buried beyond all possi- 
ble resurrection. In his stead has evolved the 
traveling man, who is a gentleman of honor, 
a man of integrity, energy, and force, — one 
who inspires confidence, carries prestige, and 
radiates cheerfulness and good-will. These 
men, numbering a quarter of a million in the 
United States, are the business-getters, the 
cat'spaws that rake in the chestnuts for their 
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respective houses. I am a member of that fra- 
ternity, and just what that means will herein 
be set forth. 

GOING AFTER TRADE 

In reaching the trade and calling upon my 
customers I have traveled on steam and elec- 
tric cars, both passenger and freight; on horse 
and cable cars, and in slower land convey- 
ances, including carriages, landaus, buggies, 
surries, sulkies, daytons, stick wagons, sleighs, 
sleds, horse carts and ox carts, drawn by horses, 
ponies, mules, and donkeys, some of which 
were adepts as kickers, balkcrs, and runaways. 
Some of the horses that I have driven had a 
track record of 2 130, while that of others was 
about 32, — that is, 32 miles a week, or a speed 
slightly exceeding that of the tortoise. I have 
used all kinds of water craft in making my 
trips, including palatial ocean liners, river 
steamers that were side-wheelers or propel- 
lers, schooners, pungies, bugeyes, canoes, ba- 
teaux, rowboats, and dugouts, the last-men- 
tioned being simply a log of wood hollowed 
out and shaped into the semblance of a boat. 
I have made trips by automobile, bicycle, and 
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"shank's mare." I have met with (almost) 
fiends incarnate and have had converse with 
God's most exalted noblemen. I have wit- 
nessed scenes that by comparison make insig- 
nificant the wildest ravings of fanciful writers, 
happenings that indorse the trite old aphor- 
ism that "truth is stranger than fiction." 

The traveling man who has a large ter- 
ritory and many customers sees, indeed, every 
phase and every peculiarity of life. While 
all mankind has much in common, — many sim- 
ilar attributes, — there are, nevertheless, many 
men (and women, too) whose characteristics 
of mind, morals, and manner are as dissimilar 
to those of the usual mortal as the poles are 
distant apart. 

No king, no potentate, no man in any call- 
ing of life whatsoever, comes intimately into 
daily contact with as many men, women, and 
children as does the knight of the road. Be- 
cause of the many trips he takes over his route 
he becomes acquainted with all the train 
crews and boat crews, from captain to roust- 
about; with everybody at the hotels, from 
owner to bellhop; with everybody at the 
stores, from proprietor to oflice boy. And 
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think of the multitude of fellow- travelers he 
encounters on the trains, on the boats, and in 
the stores he enters! 

SEES ALL PHASES OF LIFE 

He sees the gay and the happy, the sad and 
the sorrowful, the amusing and the comic, the 
tragic and the pathetic, the sublime and the 
ridiculous; and as to individuals, he meets 
them all, from the smiling optimist to the 
grouchy pessimist. To him is revealed a 
kaleidoscopic view of the subtleties, vagaries, 
and eccentricities of life. 

He sees the play of human passions, from 
the pure and lofty to the debased and ex- 
ecrable; hence he has a full view of the na- 
ture of mankind as it exists. 

A FEW EXPERIENCES 

While I was enjoying a sea food dinner in 
the tidewater section one day I observed a 
mountaineer who was being served opposite 
me at the table. When the waiter had spread 
the meal before him he glanced over it ap- 
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provingly, and declared he was hungry and 
would eat it all. Then suddenly nudged the 
waiter and added, to the amusement of all: 
"Everything except that dad-burned big 
bug!" 

'Twas simply a nice fried soft crab! 

Every time I took passage on or alighted 
from the train at a certain station I observed 
a man standing by and eagerly scanning every- 
body that arrived. I noticed this so many 
times that I made some inquiry about him. 
I learned that a near and dear relative of his 
had gone on a visit and had died suddenly 
on the day of her expected return. The shock 
unbalanced the poor fellow's mind. He still 
expects her to return and goes every day to 
meet the train at the hour of her expected 
arrival. Failing to see her, in sorrow and dis- 
appointment, he turns about, and, with bowed 
head, sadly walks away. 

I walked into one of my best customer's 
place of business one day, and noting his ab- 
sence, asked the clerk if he were in. In the 
most nonchalant manner imaginable came 
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the reply: "Yes, Mr. R is in, — in his 

grave. He died a week ago." 

ROUTED BY INSECTS 

I Spent a hot summer's night, or rather a 
part of one, some few years ago in what was 
known as "The Commandery." Therein I 
found the greatest aggregation extant of lively 
roaches, flies, wasps, beetles, bugs, bumble 
bees, dirt daubers, and the unmentionable bed 
pests. I balanced myself in the middle of 
the room on a chair that was minus a leg for 
some time and gazed aloft at the bare rafters 
and the surging insect life there, but finally 
capitulated and sought the pine needles with- 
out. 

An ignorant, illiterate, though honest, man 

was Mr. , and a good customer of mine. 

Frequently his account would become over- 
due, at which times our credit man would 
send him a statement with a comment noted 
thereon that the firm would like to have him 
remit. One day he walked into our office 
and abruptly demanded to be shown Mr. Pies 
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Remmit, saying, "He must have a bad 
stomach ache, as he has pestered and bothered 
and worried de life out o' me about my ac- 
count, and I's now got de money here to cure 
dat ache." Saying which, he threw down on 
the desk a shot bag filled with silver coin. 
What he had taken for (Mr.) Pies Remmit 
on the statement was the bookkeeper's nota- 
tion, — "Please remit." 

KEPT OUT BY FARMER'S DOG 

Stopping one winter night at a remote farm- 
house, I took a short walk before bedtime, 
and on my return the farmer's big dog held 
me up. I tried in vain, first by kind words 
and then by threats of violence, to pacify him 
and gain admittance to the house. My re- 
peated shouts were of no avail. The family 
had retired for the night; but Towser was on 
the job, and I am here saying that he did his 
full duty, as he kept me on the outer side of the 
gate in the cold the entire night through. 

I was driving alone one night through a 
dens? W99d5 on my first trip in that section 
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when I lost my way; and I was surprised at 
the sudden stopping of the horse and that I 
could not urge him forward. I got out of the 
vehicle into mud and water above my shoetops 
and found the horse with his head over a gate. 
As there were no gates on the public roads, 
I knew I was altogether off my course. I 
turned the horse around and drove on for 
miles in the total darkness and drizzling rain, 
entirely lost, even as to the direction I was 
traveling in. About midnight I espied an 
opening and made out the faint outlines of a 
house on the roadside. I gave a loud whoop ; 
a second-story window was finally raised, and 
a man's gruff voice demanded to know what 
was wanted. I asked him to please tell me 
where I was. The answer came short and 
sharp, "You are out in the road in the rain, 
you darned fool," and the window went down, 
with a bang. 

One night I stopped in a strange locality, 
where two ladies and a boy were apparently 
the only occupants of the house. The ladies 
remarked that they would be glad to take 
care of me if I would put up with some in- 
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convenience. About two o'clock in the morn- 
ing I was awakened by the grinding and turn- 
ing of the door-knob and the slight sound of 
the pressure of some one's weight against the 
door, which I had taken the precaution of 
locking securely. I concluded that the "in- 
convenience" mentioned by the woman meant 
that I was to be robbed or murdered, perhaps 
both, else why the stealthy efforts to gain ad- 
mittance into my room at that unearthly hour 
without awakening me? Thinking a bluff my 
best expedient, I sprang out of bed, delib- 
erately kicked over with great force a chair, 
ran to the door, grasped the knob and rattled 
it, calling out at the top of my voice that who- 
ever was at that door would get his head 
blown off if he didn't get away at once. At 
the same time I gave the door a shake and the 
knob a vigorous turn. And, believe me, the 
way that fellow went through the hall and 
downstairs was going some, about four steps 
at a jump, I should judge! 

The explanation given me the next morn- 
ing was that he was a brother of the lady of 
the house, and had been to a dance, and on 
finding the door fastened had concluded that 
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the boy who occupied the room with him had 
played some trick to keep him out. The lady 
forgot to tell me he would come into the room 
during the night This was the inconvenience 
she meant, and when this was told me the 
brother still exhibited symptoms of fright, 
six hours after the occurrence. 

A 2O-F00T TUMBLE 

A fellow traveler and I were, on one occa- 
sion, being driven in a spick and span new 
dayton wagon by a drunken darky when at 
dusk he mistook a deep gully for a turn in 
the road and drove the horses straight into it 
at a full trot. Twenty feet down we went, 
resulting in a smashed and wrecked wagon, 
crippled horses, and slightly injured occu- 
pants, save the negro, who was pitched out 
on his head, but was absolutely unhurt, though 
he was slightly sobered by the accident. 

On one occasion I called at a customer's 
store and was told by his wife that he had gone 
aboard some boats in the harbor to solicit 
trade. I waited around the store for him 
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until his wife became alarmed at his long 
absence and requested me to go aboard the 
ships and look him up. This I did, and found 
him on the deck of a large German liner 
struggling with a crowd of officers and sailors. 
As I approached, he was overpowered. I in- 
terfered in his behalf and came very near 
being placed under arrest myself. He was 
carted off to jail on the charge of smuggling 
firearms aboard and clandestinely selling 
them to the ship's seamen. 

I was crossing the narrows from the main 
land to an island to see a customer one morn- 
ing in the early spring, when the ice was 
breaking up. The small rowboat I was in 
was caught in the swirling rush of ice floes 
and spun about like a top, until it was finally 
crushed as easily as an eggshell. My escape 
over the blocks of rotten ice was almost mi- 
raculous. 

On going to bed one bitter cold night I was 
offered a tin bucket of hot water by my host's 
wife. Inquiring why, I was told that she had 
found the water in the pitcher of the room 
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I was to occupy frozen solid that morning, 
and she didn't want to run the risk of having 
her pitcher broken by the water freezing in 
it, hence the tin kettle. The hot water was 
in consideration of my welfare, as it was less 
likely to be ice in the morning. 

It is a safe guess that the room was cold 
that night. 

SLEEPING UNDER DIFFICULTIES 

I have been compelled to sleep in other 
rooms so cold and exposed to the elements as 
to find on awakening in the morning a blanket 
of snow on the bed covering over me and sev- 
eral inches of it on the floor, with a tempera- 
ture of 1 6 degrees below zero. 

I have spent nights in stuffy little one- 
window rooms that were positively stifling, 
with a temperature of an even hundred at 
midnight. 

I have frequently been compelled to sleep 
on cots and sofas, in hammocks and on the 
floor, owing to the crowded conditions at the 
stopping-places. I once slumbered soundly 
throughout the night on the top of an old 
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square piano, and once tried to share an ordi- 
nary-sized bed with three other men. I say 
once, for never again for me, as long as there 
is room on the floor. 

I have forded rivers and streams abound- 
ing in treacherous holes and rocks at night, in 
the inky darkness, at the risk of my life, and 
afterward shuddered at the thought of the 
danger. I have narrowly escaped the fury 
of mountain streams swollen into angry, surg- 
ing torrents after heavy rains. 

Drifting snow, driven by a biting, cold 
wind, closing up and making impassable the 
road in front and behind, I have experienced 
a number of times in a temperature below 
zero. 

But of all the trials, troubles, and tribula- 
tions that beset the traveling man the trifling, 
dilly-dallying, time-killing habit of many of 
his customers is the worst and most aggravat- 
ing. There are some merchants (so-called) 
so slow in determining their entire needs that 
the first part of the bill would become due be- 
fore you could get away from them. We meet 
such men every day, yet our old Biblical 
friend Job is still spoken of as the exemplar of 
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patience. Forsooth, the traveling salesman 
exhibiteth every day more fortitude than did 
this old patriarch in all the days of his life 
combined. 

I have called upon the trade and sold goods 
in Paradise, Jerusalem, Damascus, Zion, 
Providence, and Calvary, and in Scotland, 
Dublin, St. Helena, California, Oregon, and 
Texas. I have visited, on business, Black 
Horse, Horse Head, Indian Head, Delight, 
Friendly, Sweet Air, Sunshine, Hope, Rising 
Sun, Shady Side, Jimtown, Hard Corner, 
Dogtown, Sandy Bottom, Scrambletown, 
Devils Den, and a town without a name, — only 
the letters T. B. And in selling at all the 
above-mentioned places I radiated within the 
confines of one small commonwealth of our 
great United States of America. What's in a 
name, an5rway? 

Below is a classified list of a few of the hun- 
dreds to whom I have sold goods. In colors, 
they are: Whites, Blacks, Greens, Grays, 
Browns, and Blues; and they were all white 
except one Brown, who was black. Of the 
feathered tribe I have sold to Cranes, Swanns, 
Parrotts, Hawks, Buzzards, Wrens, Martins, 
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and Doves; and I found them all normal hu- 
man beings. Those of the finny tribe com- 
prise Fish, Sturgeons, Pike, Trout, and Bass; 
and none of them was aquatic. 

I have sold to Bears, Bulls, Foxes, Wolfs, 
Kidds, and Hares; yet they were all bipeds. 
Pooles and Brooks, Hills and Dales, Days 
and Knights and Weeks, Temples, Houses, 
Walls, Barnes, Mills, Banks and Halls, Hooks 
and Crooks, Gents and Dents, Longs and 
Shorts, Gross, Heaps and Littles, Keens and 
Dulls, Wrights and Bests, Summers and 
Winters, Springs and Falls, Kings, Lords, 
Bishops, Parsons, Masons, Smiths, Coopers, 
Carvers, Millers, Bakers, Wheelers, Fishers, 
Tuckers, Turners, Weavers, Reamers, Tay- 
lors, Shoemakers, Hunters, Archers, Reeders, 
Shepherds and Plummers, Stewarts and 
Cooks, Cavaliers and Housekeepers, Abells 
and Strongs, Wells and Springs, Deaths and 
Coffins, Reads and Chews, Hoods and Woods, 
and also to Pitchers, Cruits, Potts, Files, Bells, 
plain Locks, Whitelocks and Blacklocks, 
Wards, Streets, Valentines, Roses, Belts, 
Beans, and Sheets. The list includes the 
Faiths and Goods, the Wises and Smarts, the 
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Marvels and Triplctts, and everybody's old 
friend, Jack Robinson. I could go on with 
the list indefinitely, but in doing so would 
probably mention some Guys — so, enough on 
the subject for the present. 



SUCCESS ON THE ROAD AND A 

FEW HOBBIES 

Impelled by both the desire and the neces- 
sity of an increase in my salary, some fifteen 
years ago I relinquished the work of a busi- 
ness handler and became a business getter. I 
therefore quit my job of clerical inside work 
and started on the road for my house to make 
business for others to handle. I had often 
heard some of our salesmen and those of 
other houses boast of shrewd tricks and ques- 
tionable methods in landing orders, and of 
how they had deceived competitors in order 
to get the business. 

Our house had put out many men who had 
failed to make good, and I had no desire to 
join their ranks. In fact, I was determined 
to succeed. I gave the matter considerable 
thought, and before my samples were packed 
for my first trip out my course of action was 
determined upon and my road policy adopted. 
'Twas along lines directly opposite those of 

33 
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the boastful salesmen above referred to, and 
was, in brief, a literal carrying out of the 
Golden Rule, "Do unto others as you would 
have them do unto you." This was to apply 
to everyone, and especially to customers and 
competitors. 

I have strictly adhered to this rule for the 
entire fifteen years that I have been continu- 
ously on the road. The first year out I 
doubled my salary, and my sales have in- 
creased from year to year (save two years, 
during which time ill health handicapped 
me), despite the fact that competition has be- 
come greater and keener each year. I make 
the claim (in all modesty) that no traveling 
man on the road to-day has the confidence, 
good-will, and friendship of his customers 
to a greater extent than have I that of my no- 
ble 500. 

Let no one think for a moment, however, 
that this policy alone brings success to the 
knight of the grip. It is only a contributory 
aid. The successful salesman must be able 
to read human nature like an open book. He 
must be ever and always on the qui vive. He 
must be diplomatic, resourceful, quick-witted, 
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pleasant-mannered, confidence-inspiring, and 
able to discuss intelligently the topics of the 
day and to ride easily with his customers their 
various hobbies. He must also have a thor- 
ough knowledge of and confidence in the 
goods he is selling. With these requirements 
comes success ; lacking any of these essentials, 
the tyro on the road had better seek some 
other vocation, for his failure is inevitable. 

Almost every man has his hobby. Old Pete 
Waltman's was his fiddk that hung on the 
wall over a showcase at the rear of his store. 
To get an order from the old man whenever 
I called upon him, I found it necessary to 
have him take down the old squeaky violin 
and scrape out in a mournful way, "Old Dan 
Tucker." This would enliven his spirits and 
put him in a humor to buy. In reaching for 
the old fiddle one day he lost his grasp upon 
it, and it crashed through the valuable glass 
showcase. Old Pete was happy when he found 
the instrument unharmed by the fall, caring 
nothing for the damage to the case, which 
was many times more valuable than the cheap 
old instrument. 
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Old man James Wann's hobby was pocket- 
knives. In a drawer of his desk there were 
dozens of "frog stickers." To become a life- 
long friend of his and to get his business it was 
absolutely essential that you should add an- 
other knife of some kind (no matter how 
cheap) to his much- varied collection, which 
ran from a five-cent tin handle to a Wosten- 
holm four-blade pearl one. It made no differ- 
ence what line of goods you carried. If shoes 
or groceries even, the "bleeder" had to be 
forthcoming, else you got no order and but 
scant courtesy from Uncle Jimmie. 

Driving from Uncle Jimmie's one day, 
where I had made the usual exchange with 
him and booked a good order, I met an old 
darky, probably about 80 years old, trudging 
along the road with a hoe over his shoulder. 
Feeling a little buoyant, I called out to him : 

"Good morning, uncle; on your way to 
work?" 

"Yas, indeed, boss," came the reply. "I'm 
gwine up tub hoe meh darter's gharden. Yo' 
kno' she's dun got tew ole en f eble tub wuk, 
en I's got tub du et fur her." Saying which, 
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he politely touched his ragged old cap, and, 
with a self-satisfied grin on his wrinkled old 
face, he ambled on his way, secure in the be- 
lief that his own daughter was older than he. 



WHO WAS GUILTY? 

"For conviction, ten; for acquittal, two. 
I declare, gentlemen, it is a shame. There 
is neither sense nor reason in this stubborn 
resistance, this absolute defiance of justice." 

"And you, Mr. Clogg," added the foreman 
of the jury, turning and addressing me an- 
grily, "in your mad defense of a criminal, you 
may have a crime of your own committing 
to glory in before the sun rises to-morrow." 

"Let me tell you again, Mr. Sprigg," I an- 
swered with spirit, "that you cannot drive me. 
I am not to be cajoled by your entreaties nor 
coerced by your threats. Your frequent com- 
ment upon the guilt of the prisoner made to 
me while sitting beside you in the jury box 
during the trial convinced me that you had 
prejudged him even before the state's weak 
evidence was in. 

"The crime was not witnessed, and no mo- 
tive for its perpetration by the accused has 
been given, save the quarrel he had with the 
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murdered man months ago. Because of this 
he is pounced upon and charged with the 
heinous oflFense. The over-zealous officers of 
the law (who must punish someone) set about 
to weave a network of condemnatory evidence 
against him, and upon this array of circum- 
stantial hodge-podge you would hang a man. 
You or I could be as clearly proven guilty of 
this murder as the prisoner has been. I have 
weighed well every bit of testimony offered 
in the case; I have closely studied the ac- 
cused throughout the trial, and I am abso- 
lutely convinced of the prisoner's innocence. 
I, therefore, emphatically refuse to subordi- 
nate my honest convictions to the decision of 
your basely-secured majority. I deeply feel 
for our unfortunate juryman, and would do 
anything reasonable to alleviate his sufferings, 
but, come what may, I cannot and will not 
have a hand in staining the gallows with an 
innocent man's blood." 

As I ceased speaking, louder groans came 
from a corner of the room where lay one of 
our unhappy twelve. He was an elderly man, 
named Gaines, and had just recovered from 
a severe illness when he was drawn on the 
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jury in this case. He began to complain 
shortly after the trial commenced, and ex- 
pressed fears of his inability to stand the 
strain. The case had been given us and we 
were locked in the jury room just before the 
usual noon recess. 

In an hour or two Mr. Gaines had become 
ill, owing to the close confinement in the lit- 
tle box of a room in which we were placed, 
with its stifling atmosphere and a dense cloud 
of smoke. A couple of jurymen persisted in 
puffing away from large-bowled pipes that 
contained, evidently, a maximum of quantity 
and a minimum of quality, to say the least. 

This, in connection with the enforced ab- 
stinence from food and our continual discus- 
sion of the case in review, proved too much 
for poor Gaines, and he collapsed. The re- 
sult of our first vote was six for acquittal, four 
for murder in the first degree, and two for 
manslaughter. These last named two finally 
changed to the first degree, and we stood six 
to six until the twenty-seventh ballot, when 
Gaines joined the foreman's side and voted 
for conviction, saying, as he did so, that he 
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was so very sick that he would do anything to 
get out. 

He was Sprigg's first convert, and as the 
hours slowly rolled by one after another de- 
serted us and voted for conviction under the 
stimulus of the foreman's goading. 

At 8 o'clock there were but three of us left, 
and poor Gaines was very ill and growing 
steadily worse. He lay stretched out on some 
coats on the floor, and was as white as a sheet 
and groaning piteously. We had been with- 
out food for twelve hours and the strongest 
of us were about exhausted. 

Once more the little slips of white paper, 
upon which we voted, were read off and tal- 
lied. As the last slip was fished from the 
silk hat of the foreman, which rested on the 
table, and was recorded, it was found that we 
stood two against ten. It was then that Fore- 
man Sprigg began on me "hammer and tongs" 
fashion, as stated above. 

"Does the other gentleman entertain the 
same brutal and barbaric feeling toward his 
fellow-man's sufferings?" asked he, in bitter, 
scornful tones, addressing the other "stubborn 
resister." 
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"Realizing the precarious condition of 
Gaines, and that he must have immediate at- 
tention, I reluctantly yield, — to save the man 
I know to be innocent," he replied. 

"A verdict has been reached; come, gen- 
tlemen, sign it!" said the foreman, suiting the 
action to his words, signing and then reaching 
for his hat and coat. 

Wet cloths that were being held to the ach- 
ing heads and throbbing temples of the men 
were dashed to the floor. Exhausted men 
struggled to their feet. A shout went up. 
New life seemed suddenly infused into every- 
body. Gaines was carried bodily to the table, 
and his hand was made to trace his name on 
the paper. In a few moments eleven men had 
signed the verdict, — Murder in the first de- 
gree. 

"Clogg's signature is not here. Come, sign, 
and let us get out of this horrible fix!" they 
cried. 

One juryman was pounding at the door to 
attract the attention of the bailiff, who had 
been pacing up and down the corridor, un- 
locking the door at intervals, and peering in 
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to inquire as to the probability of our ever 
reaching a verdict. 

"Are you all mad?" I exclaimed loudly. 
"There is no verdict. / will not signr 

Then followed a momentary silence, with 
consternation depicted on every countenance. 
All at once pandemonium reigned. They 
danced about me, entreating, pleading, even 
threatening my very life, — some begging, 
others cursing, me. May I never be faced by 
ten such men again 1 

They were about to force my signature to 
the paper; or rather they attempted to do so. 

^^You will be a murderer if you persist 
longer in your stubbornness!" cried one. 
"Look, poor Gaines is dying!" 

One glance at his prostrate form, his ashen 
face, and labored breathing convinced me of 
the truth of this last sentence. 

While they surrounded Gaines, I ap- 
proached the table, took the fatal paper in my 
hand, caught up a pen, and, sinking into a 
chair, I signed — the verdict? No; but the 
following hastily penned statement: 

^^We, the jury, cannot reach a verdict. The 
critical illness of one of our number makes it 
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imperative to secure medical aid for him at 
once." 

I then turned to the group hovering about 
poor Gaines and said, "Gentlemen, I have 
signed." 

"Signed where?" they asked, after scruti- 
nizing in vain the verdict for my signature. 

"Here!" I exclaimed, with all the energy 
left in me. "And I swear I shall sign no 
other so long as there is breath in my body!" 

Mentally distracted and physically broken, 
they began at last to come around ; one by one 
they attached their signatures to my "ver- 
dict," and, thank God, we were once more 
free. 

Poor Gaines never rallied, but passed away 
the next day. The accused was acquitted at 
his second trial; but the perpetrator of the 
crime was never found. 

Who was guilty of murder? — ^was the 
prisoner at the bar? — ^was Foreman Sprigg? 
— or was I ? 



A HEART OF GOLD 

Human beings have much in common ; yet 
there are marked diflferences in the mental 
attitudes of individuals. 

Benton Rexford was the antithesis of the 
phlegmatic cynic — in fact, he was one of those 
warm-hearted, impulsive fellows who have a 
deep-rooted, Platonic regard for all good- 
looking women. The mere sight of a pretty 
face was sufficient to make his heart flutter 
and send a thrill of admiration throughout 
the length and breadth of his well-propor- 
tioned frame. 

From infancy — no, not at quite that period 
of his existence, but dating from the time of 
his first proudly donning trousers he had al- 
ways had a "sweetheart." It is true, — and it 
mattered not, — that often the lady of his love 
was many years his senior. Sometimes, in- 
deed, a settled matron was the recipient of 
his attentions. In his boyhood days his affec- 
tions were lavished rather indiscriminately, 
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but he was merely giving them play, — de- 
veloping them, as it were. 

At the age of twenty-three Benton met 
Edith Mason, whom he had not seen since 
their early childhood. They were related, 
though remotely, fourth or fifth cousins. 

Edith was rather small in stature, and a 
beautiful girl, sweet, unassuming and possess- 
ing a matchless charm of manner that made 
her the acknowledged belle of the entire coun- 
try round about. How many young men had 
vainly sought her heart and hand will never 
be known. Indeed, old bachelors and even 
widowers worshiped at her shrine. It was 
only natural, then, that Benton Rexford 
should fall deeply in love with her forthwith. 

Edith had none of the elements of a flirt, 
and she studiously avoided encouraging in 
any way the attentions of her devotees. But 
short of absolute rudeness (of which she was 
incapable) there was no way of keeping them 
off, and she was constantly being compelled 
to decline gently the heart of some love-sick 
swain. 

Benton had read a great deal, had traveled, 
and was a good conversationalist. He de- 
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voted himself assiduously to Edith on the 
memorable occasion of their first meeting. 
After a delightful evening together he had 
begged and secured her consent to correspond 
with her. This correspondence proved most 
agreeable to them both; many and frequent 
were the missives that flew between them. 
They exchanged views on every subject imag- 
inable, and related in full detail the minute 
daily incidents in each other's life. Benton 
seized every opportunity to visit her. This 
went on for two years. 

One afternoon they strolled down the beach 
to the government pier. Sitting together in 
the shed, in full view of and in close prox- 
imity to the glistening sands of the seashore 
and the rolling deep beyond, here, 'mid the 
low rumble of ocean waves, Benton began the 
old, old story, — the story that is ever new. 

"Edith," said he, every fibre quivering with 
suppressed emotion, "I can no longer restrain 
myself. Hear me, dearest Edith. I love you 
deeply, truly, passionately. I want this dear 
little hand," caressing and kissing it, despite 
her attempted withdrawal. "I want you to be 
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mine. Speak, Edith, and say that you love 
me as I do you." 

"Oh, Benton, I am so sorry, but it can never 
be. My heart goes out in sympathy to you, 
but it is not love. There is no response " 

"Oh, Edith, do not torture me I Tell me, 
has someone else my little girPs love? Tell 
me truly, Edith." 

"No, no, Benton; it is not that. I care 
far more for you than I do for any other man ; 
but it is not love. I feel that I am incapable 
of loving. There is something lacking in my 
nature. I have never loved. I never can; 
but if I could, you would have my heart. But 
no — ^you are good and noble, I am unworthy 
of your great love. I cannot reciprocate it. 
Benton, listen to me, go away and forget me. 
Go and find someone who can give you in re- 
turn the love you deserve. Please go, and 
forget the miserable little creature who can- 
not love. Now, Benton " 

"No, Edith, I cannot, I will not, do it. Can 
you not realize that my very existence rests 
with you? Let me constantly show you my 
love. Your heart will change — it will re- 
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spond, you will learn to love me. Say, Edith, 
say that you will be mine." 

"No, never, I cannot, — not without love. 
I would make your life unhappy — but, Ben- 
ton," said Edith, forcing a sweet smile on her 
tear-stained face, "I can — I will pray God to 
change my heart, to give it to you; and 
then " 

"And then," he cried rapturously, "and 
then you will become my own dear little 
wife?" 

"Yes, then," softly whispered Edith. 

Benton detached a heart-shaped pendant 
from his watch-chain, and placing it in her 
hands, said : "Darling Edith, here is my heart 
for you, to have and to hold. Let it be under- 
stood that should you for any reason wish to 
end all between us, you will return it to me 
and I will know its significance. 

"But," he went on, Edith hardly under- 
standing his words, so great was the torrent 
of emotion working within her, "this will 
never be, dearest one; when your prayers and 
mine are answered, as they will be, send me, 
Edith, the little golden heart there on your 
necklace. Edith, do you hear me? Will you 
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send me that little heart when our prayers are 
answered ? Then with what joy will I hasten 
to claim my darling." 

Edith promised and thus they parted, she 
begging that for the immediate future, while 
she thought and prayed, there should be no 
correspondence between them. He was to 
remain silent' until she wrote to him. Ben- 
ton thought this cruel ; but he reluctantly ac- 
quiesced in the arrangement. Two or three 
months elapsed, during which time Benton 
was sorely tempted to break his promise and 
write. His condition during this interval can 
better be imagined than described. 

Then one day came a letter and a package, 
both addressed in the familiar handwriting, 
— her handwriting. 

Trembling, he tore open the envelope and 
read : 

Dear Benton: I send you a box, in which you will 
find the heart you covet. 

As ever, Edith. 

Hastily opening the package, he saw — his 
own watch charm. Enough I The sight sick- 
ened him. 
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Ten years passed, and Benton Rexford was 
sitting at his desk reading some old papers he 
had just taken from a trunk in the far corner 
of the room, the lid of which he had left 
raised. 

Little golden-haired Mildred was playing 
about the room. 

Suddenly she approached him, exclaiming 
in childish glee: "Oh, papa, look! See what 
I found in the trunk! May I keep it, please?" 
Turning his head, Benton beheld on the ex- 
tended palm of little Mildred's outstretched 
hand his old watch charm, opened by the 
child, and disclosing — the little golden heart 
from Edith Mason's necklace, and a tiny slip 
of linen paper. 

He opened the paper and read: 

Dearest Benton: Our prayers are answered. My 
heart is yours forever. You may come and claim 

Your own 

Edith. 

"What delays you so, my dear?'' asked Mrs. 
Rexford, entering the room with Dorothy, 
— another golden-headed Rexford, — and 
placing her arm around her husband's neck. 
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"Come," she continued; "dinner is getting 
cold. We have been calling you for ten min- 
utes." 

"Well, May darling, we will dine at once," 
said Benton. "Come, children, let mamma 
help you down-stairs. Run along; I will fol- 
low in a moment. I must put these papers 
away." ^ 

Was it the papers that engaged his atten- 
tion? — or was he thinking of poor Edith Ma- 
son — ^why she had never married — why her 
heart had been true to him — ^while his — But 
satis verborum pro hac vice. 



THE TOURNAMENT AT BLUE- 
STONE 

Bluestone Manor is located in one of the 
remote rural districts of old Maryland, and 
consists of broad, arable fields, with a back- 
ground of dense woods, — natural maiden for- 
est land, extending for miles and miles in its 
primitive simplicity and luxuriousness. 

Bluestone, far from the hum and bustle of 
town or city, slumbers peacefully on, wrapt 
in that absolute quietude known only to those 
back-country districts where strenuous urban 
life entereth not. 

But Bluestone to-day, for the time, sweeps 
aside all these time-honored traditions and 
teems with animation. 

An unusual honor has become hers, for her 
far-stretching, open fields have been selected 
as the battle ground whereon upward of a 
score of valorous Sir Knights shall assemble 
and meet together in earnest conflict to contest 
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their skill with the lance in the name and by 
the charm of their respective fair Dulcineas. 

Right nobly has Bluestone responded to her 
task; for crowded together are traps and car- 
riages, horse carts, ox carts, buggies, wagons, 
and numerous nondescript vehicles, incon- 
gruously intermingling, all striving to secure 
good vantage ground from whence to view 
the knights as they dash over the course. 

All along the roads from the east, west, 
and north leading to Bluestone are throngs, 
riding and on foot, hastening to the joust. 

Dashing here and there, raising great puffs 
of dust along the roadway, are gaily capari- 
soned steeds bearing determined knights 
adorned with flowing sashes and ribbons. 

At the entrance stands stern Lew Cook, 
commanding, with a majestic sweep of his 
arm, his assistant, little Tom Jones, when to 
swing open the gate to the grounds. 

Debarred from entering therein are both 
the highest lord and the lowliest beggar, un- 
less they have the requisite admittance fee, 
which is scaled up and down so as to meet 
every exigency, from the infant in arms to the 
crowded old carryall. 
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Around this gateway is collected a motley 
group, — ragged, barefooted urchins, with 
eager, tear-stained faces, begging in vain to be 
allowed to enter, and a group of little picka- 
ninnies, with happiness and contentment 
beaming on their grinning black faces. 

Every little while one of them begins a non- 
sensical dialect song, accompanied by a pecul- 
iar swaying to and fro of his body. The 
others circle around him and, with clapping 
of hands and beating time with their bare feet 
in the dust of the road, they watch him dance, 
all joining in with high-pitched voices and 
singing with a vim : 

Juber do, an* Juber don't; 
Juber will, an* Juber won't; 
Juber dis, an* Juber dat; 
Juber stole a poun* o* fat. 
Oh, it's Ju-ber, Ju-ber, Ju-ber-ee. 

But let's enter the grounds and mingle now 
with the assembled throng, where all the fair 
maidens, with burning cheeks and fluttering 
hearts, anticipate being made queens or maids 
of honor, — if Jack or Harry is only successful. 

Miss Naomi Brooks, the acknowledged 
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belle, leans slightly over the side of her spick 
and span carriage, smiling superbly upon the 
gallant knights hovering about her. 

Among them are Joe Marshall and Al Her- 
bert, the tilting experts of the county. Both 
are ardent admirers of Miss Brooks, — in fact, 
they are rivals, — and, as they now bask in her 
smiles and receive her words of encourage- 
ment, each is determined that he shall lead 
her as queen of the ball to-night. 

Directly opposite Miss Brooks's carriage is 
farmer Edwards's old farm wagon. Every 
available inch of the plain wooden seats is oc- 
cupied by the numerous progeny of John Ed- 
wards. 

Among the children is May, a sweet-faced, 
plainly clad girl, just budding into woman- 
hood. The Edwardses, while eminently re- 
spectable "folks," have been frowned upon by 
fortune, and because of their poverty there 
are barriers of social distinction that prevent 
too close an intimacy with their more opulent 
neighbors. And therefore Miss Brooks hon- 
ors them with only a cool nod of recognition. 

"I am sorry Jed Clarke was compelled to 
go to Charlotte Hall to-day," remarks John 
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Edwards to his wife. "The lad was so anxious 
to attend, and would have enjoyed it so much. 
Some day he will be a successful rider, for 
I caught him practicing last week down at 
Cooper's Landing, riding Dexter and using 
an old tobacco stick for a lance and willow 
branches for rings. He evidently did not want 
to be seen, for he " 

A bugle call is sounded, and away whisk 
the knights to the judges' stand to receive the 
charge delivered by the orator of the day. 

In a semi-circle they line up ; and they pre- 
sent, indeed, a pretty sight. 

The knights are apparelled in mediaeval 
and modern uniforms, with vari-colored 
sashes and belts, with ribbons galore deco- 
rating both riders and horses and waving in 
the breeze from the knights' chapeaus, while 
the noble steeds are champing their bits and 
pawing the earth, eager to be off. 

Orator Russell is concluding his address 
and admonishing the knights to go forth as 
did their namesakes of old, with stout hearts 
and steady lances, to serve with valorous 
might the ladies of their choice, when up 
dashes a youthful knight, — a stranger to them 
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all, — in full uniform, flings down his entrance 
fee, and enters the contest as the Knight of 
Bartlett Dell. 

Then away to the start they go. 

The chief marshal, his aides, and the gor- 
geously decorated heralds assume their as- 
signed places ; and the Knight of Hollywood is 
called to make the first charge. Leaning from 
his saddle, with extended lance, he races over 
the course, — under the arches, — and then, en- 
circling the field, he at last reins in his horse 
at the stand, slides from his lance the rings he 
has successfully taken, and is greeted with the 
"Well done. Sir Knight," of a judge, amid the 
applause of the assembled multitude. 

One after another, in quick succession, the 
knights are called; and they course over the 
track, success crowning the efforts of some, 
failure the fate befalling others. 

Now comes the stranger's turn to tilt. No- 
body knows him ; he is an absolute stranger to 
everybody present. 

"Knight of Bartlett Dell, prepare to 
charge," calls the first herald. 

"Knight of Hearty and Well, prepare to 
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charge," echoes the second herald, misunder- 
standing the title. 

"Knight of I Cannot Tell, prepare to 
charge," calls the third herald, going still fur- 
ther wrong. 

Then the command, "Charge, Sir Knight," 
from the heralds in stentorian voices, and 
away dashes the stranger, — on through the 
arches, — one, — two, — three. He has taken 
every ring. Over the course the knights con- 
tinue for a second, then the third and final 
tilt. At last it is over — ^no ; the Knight of The 
Flaming Sword and the Knight of Bartlett 
Dell have tied for first honors, both having 
taken all the rings at each tilt. The interest 
and excitement are now at fever pitch. 

Smaller and smaller rings are substituted, 
— less in diameter than the lances used. Yet 
these determined contestants carry them off 
successfully on the point of their lances. 
Finally, an unfortunate dip of the lance loses 
a ring to the Knight of The Flaming Sword, 
and thus the Knight of Bartlett Dell is the 
victor, winning the great queen-crowning 
honor. 

The coronation address follows; and now 
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the knights range in line, led by the victorious 
Bartlett Dell, bearing aloft on the tip of his 
lance, which he holds erect, the beautiful 
queen's crown. 

He is followed in like manner by the 
Knight of The Flaming Sword, with the 
wreath for the first maid of honor; then comes 
the Knight of Hollywood, and next the 
Knights of Starry Cross and of Hope, to 
crown, -in the order named, the other maids 
of honor. The long line of unsuccessful con- 
testants follow and complete the procession. 
They thread their way slowly, winding in and 
out between the closely crowded vehicles. 

This valiant stranger knight is the cynosure 
for all eyes; everyone eagerly watches him 
and wonders where he will stop. At last he 
halts near the carriage of Naomi Brooks. 
Then all think that she is about to be chosen 
queen. He has not addressed her yet; but he 
is lowering his lance to present the crown. 

Haughty Miss Brooks, with slightly 
averted face, is unable to suppress a smile of 
triumph and pleasure. 

But Bartlett Dell has wheeled his horse 
and advanced a few paces; and — is it possi- 
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ble? Yes, he places the crown upon the head 
of poor, plain May Edwards, and throwing 
off a mask, reveals, to the surprise of the spec- 
tators, Jed Clarke; then bowing low, he says, 
"Little May, great is my pleasure in having 
the honor to crown you the Queen of Love 
and Beauty," and May, blushing, replies, "I 
thank you, Jed." 



GETTING IN WITH FURRY 

Most towns of the size have at least a half 
dozen stores in full blast, but Johnsville had 
but one, — Furry's Great Bargain Store, — 
with Mr. S. B. Furry sole owner, manager, 
and buyer, and with a stock of goods on hand 
that invoiced at $40,000. There were other 
store buildings in the town, but they were 
closed, as no one had the temerity to enter 
business in opposition to the great underseller 
and bargain-giver who drew a large trade 
from other towns fifteen and twenty miles 
away. 

Mr. Furry was a bluff and gruff old gen- 
tleman ; and he had certain particular whole- 
sale houses with which he dealt. The sales- 
man representing a house new to him had a 
hard road to travel to get his attention and' 
a herculean task to sell to him. He "threw 
me down hard" on my first trip, dismissed 
me with scant courtesy, with a "Nothing I 
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want in your line to-day" ; and, turning on his 
heel, walked away. 

I wanted his business, and during the time 
preceding my next trip I gave the subject 
some thought. "There must be a vulnerable 
spot somewhere in his armor of indifference, 
— but where?" thought I. I planned to reach 
him through his little granddaughter, who 
was his constant companion and to whom he 
was devotedly attached. On my next trip to 
the town I placed an art picture calendar in 
my coat pocket. I hung around the place un- 
til after dinner, to find Mr. Furry and the 
grandchild together, and then approached 
him. As I addressed him, and before he 
could give me my "walking papers," I passed 
the calendar to the little girl. She was greatly 
pleased, and nestling up to him, exclaimed, 
"Oh, Grandpa, look at the pretty kitties play- 
ing." This was my cue. I explained that the 
calendar was one of a series that would be 
furnished free with a tack deal, that I would 
like to have him take the proposition which 
would enable the little girl to get the set com- 
plete, and that I would be glad to show the 
others, if he would permit me to enter his 
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office. I had previously learned that he never 
bought goods save in the privacy of his in- 
ner sanctum. He led the way in, and an hour 
later I emerged with one of the best filling- 
in-orders I ever received. Another constant 
companion of Mr. Furry was a large and 
vicious-looking bulldog, — named Devil, and 
he looked the part. The name was a most 
appropriate one, for so large and ugly a brute 
I had never before seen. As Mr. Furry and 
I stood at the counter conversing pleasantly 
and I was about to make my "getaway," who 
should walk up but Brown, who had been 
transferred to that territory and was making 
his first call on the Johnsville merchant. He 
was a dapper, self-assertive young chap, with 
little road experience, as was evidenced at 
once by his beginning abruptly to quote prices 
on his line of underwear, in a loud tone, 
not waiting for me to depart. Here he made 
a fatal blunder, as Mr. Furry would not tol- 
erate having prices quoted in the store in the 
presence of customers. He told Brown em- 
phatically that he would not buy; but the 
young tyro talked on. Finally Mr. Furry 
called loudly: "Devil, come, Devil, sic himl 
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Take him out, Devil." As the dog bounded 
out of the office, Brown let out a blood-cur- 
dling whoop and raced down the aisle toward 
the front door. Devil sprang after him, and 
the race was a pretty fast one to the exit, with 
Brown yelling with fright and Devil barking 
and snapping at his heels as they fairly flew 
to the street. Mr. Furry almost doubled up 
with merriment. He laughed and laughed 
until tears streamed down his cheeks. Poor 
old Devil hadn't a tooth in his head I 



PACIFYING BENIAH ^ 

Beniah Bowen was an uncultured fellow, 
with the vernacular of the illiterate negro. 
He kept a general store, had a good stock, and 
did a fair business, as he was honest and treat- 
ed his customers fairly. 

Shortly before I made this trip to see him 
our credit man had sent him a statement for 
an overdue account, on which interest was 
charged. I had Theodore, a little colored 
boy, as driver, and when I reached Beniah's 
place he was on the porch of his store pack- 
ing tobacco into a large hogshead. I greeted 
him pleasantly, but instead of returning my 
greeting, he got out of the hogshead and en- 
tered the store. I followed him, and after 
looking around for him finally saw him 
crouched behind the counter in an endeavor 
to hide from me. I called him; he walked 
out and back to his desk, where he remained 

^Copyrighted, 191 4, by Associated Sunday Mag- 
azines, Inc. 
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a 

for some time. He then came down the aisle, 
crossed by me without saying a word, and 
proceeded to the front doorway, where, with 
a far-away look and his back turned to me, 
he began: 

"In de name of de Lord, what is dis country 
comin' tub? Dey comes down here dressed 
like tarnation dudes, an' is too good tub drive 
deirselves, — dey might spile deir ban's, — but 
mus' have a driver. An' we den pays for it all, 
— drummer, an' nigger, an' carriage, an' de 
whole caboodle. Dey makes a man buy de 
goods what he don't want an' can't sell nohow. 
Dey pesters an' bothers an' worries de life 
out o' yuh till dey sells de goods; den dey 
sends a yaller ticket to Tlease remit,' an' when 
yo can't do dat, as de goods is still on de she'f , 
dey turns eround an', my Gawd, dey charges 
int'rusti" 

Then turning to me, he angrily continued, 
"Now don't yo' open your mouf ef you don't 
want me to commit murder 1" 

With this outburst the little negro, who 
had been squirming and fidgeting to control 
himself, now laughed out loud. This so in- 
censed Beniah that he caught up a piece of 
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board that had been a box top, and, with an 
oath, straightway made for the offending The- 
odore. It was a pretty race to the store porch, 
where Fate decreed that Beniah should step 
on the edge of a hoop of the hogshead lying 
there, which flew up with such force as to 
knock him down. Regaining his feet, and 
with greater determination, Beniah continued 
the pursuit, and just as Theodore cleared the 
barbed wire fence across the road down came 
the board with great force, just missing by 
a second connecting with his hard little head, 
and stuck tight on the pointed barbs of the 
wire, while Beniah held fast to the other end. 

For some time Beniah stood in the middle 
of the road and "cussed" and swore as the 
boy scooted across the field and disappeared 
from view. 

I knew my man. I simply joined Beniah 
in a vehement denunciation of the young 
scamp for his impudence in daring to treat 
with levity the very serious business condi- 
tions prevailing. I thereby, and by this means 
only, got a check in full for the overdue ac- 
count, an unusually large order, and traveled 
on to my next customer. 



TWO LEAVES FROM A NOTEBOOK 

OF VISITS TO ST. MARY'S 

COUNTY, MD., IN 1892 

(iST leaf) 

Having just returned from a tour of the 
old and historic county of St. Mary's, I think 
that the narration of a few incidents of that 
visit may probably prove interesting. Many 
of our counties are known to have excellent 
roads and pikes. But St. Mary's, far from 
enjoying such an enviable reputation, is, on 
the contrary, generally considered by 'cyclists 
to have instead of roads an arid waste of sand, 
broken at long intervals by steep and stony 
hills. This, however, is an erroneous impres- 
sion, as the roads are hard and almost per- 
fectly level for distances of ten to fifteen miles 
consecutively. Hilly. sections are really excep- 
tions. Not a half-dozen 'cycles ever appeared 
in the county, — a proof that the roads are not 
supposed to be good. In certain sections bicy- 
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cles have never been seen by many of the in- 
habitants. Having the rare good fortune of 
being the first to travel in these sections upon 
my trusted wheel, I had some amusing experi- 
ences. 

The old colored people of the county are 
very superstitious; they have a horror of Jack- 
o'-lantern, which strange personage, they 
think, has from time immemorial made the 
county his place of abode. They firmly be- 
lieve the old threadbare story that several of 
the county's citizens, irrespective of race, sex, 
or condition, have met with an untimely end 
by following this peculiar light, which in- 
variably led them into quicksands and quag- 
mires to certain death. One evening after 
dark, as I was leisurely spinning along a 
splendid road, I had nearly overtaken an old 
colored man, who, upon glancing backward 
and seeing the steady light rapidly approach- 
ing without the slightest sound of a footfall, 
was horror-stricken at the sight of a pursuing 
Jack-o'-lantern and started off as fast as his 
heavy boots would let him. 

On he ran, calling lustily and continually 
for help. I kept a safe distance behind until 
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he reached a general merchandise store some 
two miles away, where he halted, breathless 
and panting, with the perspiration streaming 
down his black face, a ludicrous sight, indeed, 
surrounded as he was by the crowd that had 
happened to be loitering about the store, who 
had been called to the spot by his repeated 
cries for help, and who now began to tease 
him unmercifully. Many persons in that sec- 
tion, both white and black, stood in open- 
mouthed astonishment as I would pass with 
considerable speed along the roads on what 
some of them termed the "Devil's horse." All 
through the county the 'cycle was called a 
horse, and some added, "One that needs no 
fodder nor no currycomb." On one occasion, 
while I was riding close behind a buggy, I 
was surprised by an old colored man run- 
ning down from his house, which sat on an 
elevated spot a few hundred yards from the 
roadside, to ascertain, as he put it, how I fas- 
tened "dat shiny buggy wheel to de back of 
dat kerridge, so as to ride 'er." This set me 
to ruminating, and I concluded from this ex- 
perience, as far as my belief goes, that it lends 
color to the truth of the report that an old 
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darky out West, who first saw a straight 
wheel, excitedly exclaimed: "De Lawdl 
thar cums de Debil ridin' a buggy wheel, — 
tail an' all I" 

I was the cynosure of all eyes, and my 'cy- 
cle was continually surrounded by a wonder- 
ing and admiring crowd, who besieged me 
with questions. Many of them asked if "one 
of these new horses could not be bought for 
fifteen or twenty dollars." 

For a trip of pleasure and eventful episodes, 
St. Mary's stands the peer of all Maryland's 
counties. The roads of the lower section are 
hard and level, without a hill for ten miles 
from Point Lookout up, at which place one 
may stand with one hand in the waters of the 
Chesapeake Bay, the other in those of the 
Potomac River. Apart from the good roads, 
there are numerous other pleasing attractions. 
The inhabitants arc unequaled in civility, gen- 
erosity, hospitality, and kindness, particularly 
to strangers, whom they welcome with open 
hearts and hands. Many interesting things 
may be seen, — one, the remains of the ancient 
city of St. Mary's, now comprising but a few 
dwellings, a female seminary, a church, and 
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a graveyard, where many great persons are 
laid to rest. The church (Episcopalian) is 
constructed of the bricks of the old State- 
house. 

The altar of this church is of the wood, 
so highly valued now, of the famous old mul- 
berry under the broad and spreading boughs 
of which Lord Baltimore made his treaty with 
the Indians, who have long been driven from 
those confines by the onward march of civili- 
zation; yet relics of this race of red men, — 
such as arrow points, stone cups, and so on, — 
are still found in this locality. 

(2ND leaf) 

A run of ten hours down the broad, blue 
Chesapeake on the new, handsomely fitted- 
out propeller Potomac, and our party had ar- 
rived at Brome's wharf, in the lower extrem- 
ity of St. Mary's County. As we drove to the 
top of a steep ascent, — which leads to a high, 
perfectly level stretch of territory overlook- 
ing placid St. Mary's River, and on which 
flourished two hundred years ago the city of 
St. Mary's, — a most magnificent scene spread 
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before us: fields of waving corn, a sea of 
golden wheat, thick, overhanging foliage in- 
tertwined about the shrubbery, and stately 
oaks and locusts that studded the roadway. 
My reverie was broken by our being tum- 
bled out of the vehicles into the arms of our 
hosts. Almost immediately breakfast is an- 
nounced. Stopping a little short of entirely 
appeasing our appetites, we don "rough and 
tumble" costumes, broad-brimmed hats 
(country sundowns), etc., and start to roam 
the fields and woods; but Dolly is missing. 
We institute a search, and find her spellbound 
along the roadside, with eyes riveted upon the 
approaching ox cart bearing our trunks from 
the wharf. When we reach the spot we hear 
the driver, as the oxen sheer a little from 
the center of the road: "Gee up, Riley; wup, 
woa, Scott; wup, woa, h-i-a, h-i-al" We hear 
Dolly ask innocently: "In what language do 
you speak to them, Lemuel? and are they a 
little deaf?" A little later, discovering a hen 
with a brood of young, down-covered chick- 
ens, she exclaimed rapturously, "Oh, the dear 
little things; they're all covered with hair." 
On another occasion, while visiting the barn- 
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yard, she cried out, "What a backward cow," 
pointing out one of the buffalo hornless spe- 
cies. "Why?" we asked. "Because," was the 
reply, "she is as large as the others, and has 
not grown any horns yet." 

On our first fishing trip, comprising our en- 
tire party, we crabbed the shore for some dis- 
tance, catching the crabs from the bow of the 
boat with a net made for the purpose, and 
dropping them in among the occupants of the 
boat. Anchoring on a fishing ground, we were 
soon engaged in giving several of the party 
their first lessons in fishing. "I have one; I 
have one ; a great big fellow," suddenly cried 
Lorry (we shall call her). Rushing over to 
help her haul him in, we saw dangling at 
the end of the line, holding securely to the 
bait, a very small crab. However, Lorry did 
catch several fine fish before we left the 
grounds. 

Returning home, I found our host and the 
colored farm hand, Lemuel, and his wife 
measuring out wheat to send to the mill, some 
fifteen miles up the country, to have ground 
for immediate use. About ten bushels had 
been measured out and filled into sacks, while 
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Lemuel had also been given a bushel for his 
family. I entered as he was saying: "My, 
how I does lub flour brade, an' Sarah Ann 
knows it J" " 'Deed yo' does," she replied; "an' 
if yo' cud get it yo' neber wud eat any udder 
kind." 

"Hole on, Mr. Smith," cried he suddenly, 
as he seemed to taste it in imagination, "spec 
yo' better put anudder haf booshel in dar, Mr. 
Smith." When this was done a bright smile 
overspread his dusky countenance, and as I 
went out he was saying, "Me an' Sarah Ann 
kin wuk it out, an' if we can't our sebenhade 
of chillun kin." Corn is such a universal 
staple that everyone raises at least enough for 
home consumption, and mills for grinding 
meal are very conveniently located through- 
out the country. Wheat, a more troublesome 
cereal to produce, is not quite so plentiful, 
and flouring mills are scattered far apart in 
the county. Corn has heretofore made the 
bread for at least the poorer residents, owing 
to its cheapness, but at the present prevailing 
price of wheat the latter is really cheaper. 

While old St. Mary's has not kept pace 
with her sister counties in advancement, edu- 
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cation, improvements, finances, etc., owing in 
a great measure to lack of railroad facilities, 
yet she contains many well-to-do citizens, 
happy homes innumerable, and excellent 
water fronts, the latter not being surpassed 
in the state. Her citizens are still possessed 
of that chivalry, kindness of heart, hospitality, 
etc., that graced her of old. 



BALTIMORE THIRTY YEARS AGO 

"Jack," said my friend Lawrence, "let's 
take a little trip about town this morning." 

I acquiesced, and we started out by walk- 
ing down through Baker Circle to the ter- 
minus of the Fulton-Avenue-to-Broadway 
omnibus line, where we ascended to the 
"deck" of a 'bus that was just about to start 
out on its nerve-racking journey to the Broad- 
way Ferry. The top-heavy, clumsy vehicle 
careened from side to side, threatening to up- 
set as it rattled noisily over the uneven cob- 
blestones of the streets of Baltimore. 

Tiring of the jolting ride before the trip 
was half made, we "disembarked" and walked 
as far as Canal Street, stopping occasionally 
in Old Town to make brief calls upon friends, 
at the front entrance of whose homes we ob- 
served the custom of using the foot-scrapers 
that flanked the white-painted wooden steps. 

Our arrival was announced in some cases 
by nianipulating the old door-knockers, and 
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in others by a jerk of the porcelain knob pro- 
jecting from the door frame. This knob was 
fastened to a wire running through the house 
into the kitchen, ending in a contraption of 
coil spring encasing a bell, which, upon a 
vigorous pull of the knob at the front of the 
house, would set up a ting-a-linging of such 
loudness and duration as to arouse every oc- 
cupant therein. 

Continuing our walk, we turned uptown, 
stopping a few minutes on Townsend Street, 
thence north over open lots until we reached 
the late Johns Hopkins's country home. On 
our return to the city limits at Boundary Ave- 
nue, we boarded a car of the People's Railway 
Company, the cars of this line being drawn by 
a single horse, with the driver seated on a stool 
and entirely exposed to the elements. 

A hill horse ridden by a boy helped the 
cars up the steep inclines on the route. We 
deposited our fares in the Slawson box 
(which was under the watchful eye of the 
driver, it being reflected from a looking-glass 
suspended over his head), sat down on the 
old faded carpet-covered longitudinal seat, 
and rode down-town again. 
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We stopped in at Guy's, Barnum's, and at 
the old Three Tuns Hotel, and called at the 
offices of the Herald, the Free Press, the Every 
Saturday, and the Baltimorean for the latest 
copies of these journals. We then visited a 
wholesale hardware house, where we saw 
large orders of candlesticks, candle snuffers, 
shovels, tongs and pokers, fire dogs, and an 
immense pile of iron bootjacks about to be 
shipped. 

As we inspected the jacks, which were in 
the form of a large beetle or bug, one of them 
became animated, made a loud, buzzing noise 
and started to crawl toward me on his dozen 
iron legs, which so startled me that 

"Hello, Jack! Wake up, old fellow 1 You 
have been dozing while I went to the garage 
for my new self-starter. Jump in for our trip. 
I have left the engine running. Hear its 
musical buzz?" 

'Twas true; I had been asleep and dream- 
ing of old Baltimore of thirty years ago. The 
slow, easy-going, sign-swinging old town of 
thirty years ago is, indeed, no more. 

The name of nearly every street, almost 
every place we visited, and the very means of 
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conveyance as seen in the dream are now but 
a fading memory of the past. The Greater 
Baltimore of to-day is not only keeping pace 
with her great sister cities of the Union in the 
march of progress and importance, but is in the 
vanguard, true to her most appropria^te slogan, 
"I Lead." 



"KOTCHING" MARSE'S CHRISTMAS 

GIFT 

An Old Darky Custom in Southern Mary- 
land Forty Years Ago 

Old Aunt Caroline (pronounced Cal'line 
by all her darky associates on the plantation) 
arose Christmas morning from her bed in the 
"quarters" long before the first glimmer of 
light in the eastern horizon betokened the 
coming of day. She donned her best muslin 
frock, adjusted her bandanna handkerchief 
neatly into a tight turban over her gray and 
kinky locks, and when sh6 had completed her 
toilet to her entire satisfaction, as reflected in 
"the piece of looking-glass on her sideboard," 
she blew out her tallow candle and set out 
for Marse John's, a half mile away. 

"Ah's on meh way, honey," she solilo- 
quized ; "an' Ah sholy duz want to kotch 'em. 
Dey's ben mighty good to dis ole 'ooman, 
but Ah's poly off dis Chrismus, an' hadn' 
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nary levy or a fib-ne-bit to buy nuffin wid, 
mesef , so Ah natchuUy wants to kotch Marsc 
John an' de missus Chrismus gif . Ef Ah duz, 
dey will pay de debt hansum, an' Ah'll git 
sumfin fine; yas, indeedy. 

" Tears to meh it's gittin' light, so Ah'll 
stromp rite down inter de kitchen an' git Ann 
Lee to p'int out when Ah kin s'prisc 'em in 
de dinin'-room." 

Captain and Mrs. Bennett were very much 
attached to the "old-time" darkies and their 
numerous progeny. Many of them had been 
their slaves a few years back. 

The Captain and his family invariably 
made Christmas a happy, long-to-be-remem- 
bered day for their simple-minded, faithful 
old servants, who thought that catching Marse 
and Missus "Chrismas gift" brought them 
the generous supply of presents they received. 
Thus it was that Caroline, with exchequer de- 
pleted and larder empty, felt constrained to 
"kotch 'em," and to do it before others of 
her kith and kin preceded her and diminished 
the supply of good things provided for the 
occasion. 

The basement kitchen of the old brick man- 
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sion was the rendezvous, and it rapidly filled 
with a motley group, ranging from white- 
haired old grannies to wriggling little pick- 
aninnies in arms. 

And what an eager, carefree, joyous, ex- 
pectant crowd they madel 

When Anne, the cook, announced that the 
"fambly" had made its appearance for break- 
fast there was a mighty rush for the dining- 
room above. 

Caroline, though her years were many, held 
the lead, and throwing open the door, hur- 
riedly and almost breathlessly exclaimed : 

"Chrismus gif, Marse John! Chrismus 
gif. Miss Lizzie! Chrismus gii\ Miss Mary 
an' de whole famblyl Dar now. Ah knowed 
Ah'd kotch yo fust." 

"Chrismus gif! Chrismus gifM" shouted 
all the other darkies in unison, crowding into 
the room. 

After the presents were distributed they 
surrounded old Caroline, who was a favorite 
of all, both white and black, and after chat- 
tering away like a group of magpies, they 
began to sing nonsensical dialect songs. With 
bodies swaying, with rapping and patting of 
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feet and clapping of handa they kept time to 
the tune as they lustily sang in queer cadence: 

"Juber do, an* Juber don't; 
Juber will, an' Juber won't; 
Juber dis, an' Juber dat; 
Juber stole a poun' o' fat. 
Ju-ber, Ju-ber, Ju-ber-ee!" 

Two or three youngsters began to dance jigs 
and the "conge rmingo." Others followed into 
the "squared circle," and as the fervor in- 
creased Aunt Caroline, who could keep her 
feet still no longer, laid aside her bundles of 
precious gifts, and, gathering up her skirts 
modestly, she stepped out on the floor and 
exemplified a modern jumping-] ack as she 
danced to the darkies' lively clapping, pat- 
ting, and singing of: 

"Ole Aunt Cal'line, Cal'line, 
Kin yo dance a bee-line? 
Fust on de heel-tap, 

Den on de toe, 
Ev'ry time yo jump up 
Yo jump Jim Crow. 
Hick-a-mer, huck-a-mer, pit-a-pat away, 
Dat's how we shuffle in Chris-a-mus Day." 

This was a typical Christmas morning for 
the darkies of the lower counties of good old 
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Maryland forty years ago. With the old 
mammies, aunties, and uncles gone to their 
long rest, and with none to take their places, 
how different now! What changes are 
wrought as the years roll by! 



THE CHRISTMAS SPIRIT 

The day commemorating the advent into 
the world of the Saviour of mankind has been 
immortalized in prose, song and verse. 'Tis 
a time when the high and the low, the exalted 
and the humble, the rich and the poor have 
ever enthused. From toddling infancy, when 
understanding begins to unfold its wonders 
to the juvenile mind, to the bent and tottering 
form of old age and senility, the spirit within 
us cherishes the day. It is the bright and shin- 
ing spot in each recurrent year, a time when 
all ignoble thoughts and deeds are eschewed 
and become non-existent, when hardness of 
heart, irascibility of temper, enmity and ran- 
cor are banished and dispelled; a time when 
the good traits in our nature well up and pos- 
sess us ; a time when charity, fellowship, love 
and good will radiate from us unto our kith 
and kin, our friends and neighbors and the 
stranger without as well as within our gates. 

The spirit that movcth us at this hallowed 
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season resembleth the fragrance and beauty 
of an unfolding flower. Human life is short; 
time is fleeting and halteth not. 

Our passage through this vale of tears is not 
all sunshine, nor is the way strewn with roses. 
We all have burdens to bear, and the load 
presses heavily at times. Trials, troubles and 
tribulations often assail and beset us and 
shadows darken our path and envelop us. 
Much human misery and suffering is self-in- 
flicted. Much is imaginary, emanating from 
a pessimistic and gloomy state of mind. To 
be and feel right we must think right and do 
right. Cheerfulness and good temper are the 
cardinal and fundamental essentials of a light 
heart, without which there is neither content- 
ment nor happiness. 

Were it possible for a literal carrying out 
of the golden rule, "Do unto others as you 
would have them do unto you," what an ad- 
vance toward complete universal earthly hap- 
piness would ensue! The spirit inspiring and 
animating us at Christmastide most nearly ap- 
proaches this in sentiment, and may we not, 
by dint of perseverance, gradually broaden, 
lengthen and extend the period of existence 
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of this Christian and God-like state, until 
eventually will dawn upon mankind the 
happy day when all meanness, viciousness, 
crime and wrongdoing shall be obliterated 
and blotted from the earth? 



PENSIONS FOR FAITHFUL 

WORKERS 

Throughout the broad domain of Uncle 
Sam mankind is being drawn into closer fel- 
lowship and brotherhood. Our people are be- 
coming more humanitarian. The spirit of 
philanthropy is abroad in the land and great 
good is resulting. Indifference to the welfare 
and condition of others and sordid selfishness 
no longer prevail. On all sides are evidences 
of man's interest in and consideration for his 
fellow-being's happiness and prosperity. 

One of the gratifying forms in which this 
spirit is manifested and demonstrated is the 
ever-increasing tendency on the part of cor- 
porations and individual firms to pension old 
employees at the end of long and faithful ser- 
vice. And why? Because it is both deserved 
and needed. The average man has little or no 
means at the start. He receives throughout 
the period of employment only a mediocre 
salary and raises a family, requiring the 
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spending of every penny of income thereon 
for clothing, food and education. When he 
is through with this task and the young ones 
are grown up he has become old and gray and 
perforce of the decline in his physical (and 
sometimes mental) activity and ability he is 
forced from his position and supplanted by a 
younger man. He has had no opportunity to 
lay aside even a pittance for the proverbial 
rainy day or old age. 

Long years of loyal and profitable work for 
any institution or employer merits recogni- 
tion in the reward of a pension to the worn-out 
and forced out "old faithful." It is a happy 
sign of the times that this fact is being daily 
more recognized and constantly becoming 
more operative and effective throughout the 
entire country. 



THE 1910 AIRSHIP MEET AT BALTI- 
MORE, MD. 

Passing through Halethorpe Monday morn- 
ing via the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, I 
had a good view of the aviation field upon 
which an amiy of workmen were putting the 
finishing touches for the opening of Balti- 
more's initial aero meet. The aerodrome pre- 
sented a pretty sight with its great shining 
steam-rollered expanse and its level surface, 
dotted with tents small and tents large, flat- 
topped tents, cone-shaped tents, and spherical 
tents, whose white canvas lent beauty to the 
scene. The pylons with their wide stripes of 
red and white were in place, and stood silent 
sentinels to mark the course of the aviators 
in their flights. Everything seemed auspi- 
cious for a great meet week, and I took a men- 
tal picture of what I would behold on my 
return trip Friday afternoon. 

The scene presented was magnificent; a 
great concourse assembled, ^ling every nook 
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and cranny of the aerodrome, with a multi- 
tude beyond the canvas fence on all sides round 
about. 

The long platform on either side of the rail- 
road track was wedged with a solid mass of 
humanity, while the bridge crossing over the 
tracks was also thronged with spectators. In 
the air were a dozen aeroplanes, from the lit- 
tle "Baby Grands" to the monster Bleriots, 
some darting about with lightning-like rapid- 
ity, some hitting up a mile a minute around 
the track, others hovering about almost sta- 
tionary as a hawk watching its prey upon 
which it is about to pounce, and afar off in 
the azure blue depths above, a tiny spot 
marked an altitude record-breaker. The 
great throng of humanity stood entranced and 
applauded thunderously, as the bird-men 
whirled about and records were smashed. 

But 'twas only idle fancy, for what I really 
saw on my return trip was a scene of dark- 
ness, destruction, desolation and all the other 
d's. No stretch of the imagination could pro- 
duce a picture more dismal and forlorn. The 
field was a pond of water and mud apparently 
prepared for the aquatic sports of ducks and 
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geese. This lake was completely surrounded 
by a snow-capped surface extending as far as 
the eye could see on every side. The hangars, 
tents, canvas fence and pylons were all down, 
and imbedded in mud and mire. No one 
either alighted from or boarded the train, 
though a full stop was made at the station, 
and both conductor and brakeman called out 
repeatedly in stentorian tones, "Halethorpel 
Halethorpe 1" The only human beings on that 
blighted spot were four rubber-booted and 
mud-bespattered men who were laboriously 
tugging to squeeze a crumpled and crippled 
aeroplane into a wagon many sizes too small 
to accommodate it. The poor horses seemed 
to catch the spirit of dejection which was pre- 
vailing in all its gruesomeness in the drizzling 
rain then falling. This was the realization of 
the beautiful scene pictured in imagination. 



PURELY DOMESTIC 



THE MODEL WIFE 

For some inscrutable reason the Divine 
Ruler of the Universe has denied real perfec- 
tion to the human family, so that no man or 
woman possesses complete physical, mental, 
or moral excellence. And so, in enumerating 
the essentials of the model wife, we must take 
cognizance of the existing human frailties, and 
consider the matter from the practical rather 
than from the idealistic point of view. 

The model wife, then, is one whose accom- 
plishments in the kitchen exceed those on the 
piano stool, who wields a broom with more 
grace than she handles a lorgnette. She is one 
whose .first love is for her husband and his 
welfare, encouraging him by her subtle influ- 
ences to withstand successfully the trials and 
troubles that beset his daily labors and to fight 
manfully the great battle of life. 
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The model wife loves her home; its sanc- 
tity and comfort, the care and adornment of 
it, are her greatest pride. With all this love 
for husband and home in the heart of a noble 
wife, is there room for yet more? Yes; for 
with the coming of children, while the love 
for her husband does not decrease at all, a new 
love, — a love that exceeds all other, — springs 
into her breast, a love that passeth all under- 
standing! 

The model wife for a man is one who is 
pure and true in nature, gentle and tender in 
manner, loving and sympathetic in disposi- 
tion, companionable, by profession a good 
housekeeper, — simply, a sweet, clean, loving, 
diligent, human helpmeet. 



II 



SHOULD A POOR MAN SEEK A RICH WIFE? 

The taking of a life partner to share the 
joys and sorrows that beset human existence is 
a matter for most serious consideration, being 
fraught with momentous consequences to both 
the taker and the takee. 
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A man should marry a woman for her very 
self, and not for her estate. In other words, 
he should not succumb to the fascinating 
glamour of gold, but should marry for love 
alone, if he has any regard for his future hap- 
piness and that of his wife-to-be. Love in a 
cottage is far preferable to discord in a man- 
sion; hence the conclusion that a poor man 
should not seek out the heiress or wealthy 
woman for a wife, as he takes a lo-to-i shot on 
having his get- rich-quick scheme result disas- 
trously to the happiness of both his wife and 
himself. 

Far be it from me to say that the heiress or 
woman of opulence is one whit less loving 
and lovable than her sister of more lowly es- 
tate ; but I mean that in the deliberate search- 
ing for and wooing of a rich girl a poor man 
is likely to have more in mind what she has 
than what she is, in which case disillusionment 
often comes after marriage. It is granted, of 
course, that there are cases where even ex- 
tremes in patrimony, age, social standing, race, 
class, creed, and what not have proved no bar- 
rier to a long, happy, and harmonious union, 
with "two souls with but a single thought, two 
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hearts that beat as one/' a consummation in 
all cases of wedlock devoutly to be wished. 



Ill 

SHOULD HUSBANDS STAY HOME AT NIGHT? 

Since the fall of Adam it has been man's 
lot to dig and delve in divers ways to earn, 
by the sweat of his brow, his daily bread; and 
in following the divine injunction, "Be fruit- 
ful, and multiply," he has, all down through 
the long vista of years, been taking unto him- 
self a helpmeet and rearing a family. In our 
day and generation the modern husband still 
finds it imperative to devote his days to toil 
that his family may enjoy the comforts of 
life. As rest, recreation, and diversion are 
necessary to health, — for "All work and no 
play makes Jack a dull boy" applies also to 
the adult, — it is at night that most husbands 
must find relaxation from their daily labors. 
Hence the pertinent query, "Should husbands 
stay home at night?" becomes a most impor- 
tant one, one upon the proper solution of 
which depends the material welfare of many a 
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home, — often making or marring domestic 
happiness. 

As a rule a husband should spend his eve- 
nings at home, where, in reading, resting, and 
conversing with the members of his household, 
he should find his nearest approach to happi- 
ness. This arrangement admits of an occa- 
sional "evening off" for a social visit to an old 
friend or relative, which privilege should also 
be accorded the wife. The nightly club at- 
tendance should be eschewed, — abandoned. 

This constant companionship of pater f am- 
ilias and mater should, through congeniality 
and their thoughtful consideration for each 
other, make the home the happiest spot on 
earth. Therefore, I say, let the husband stay 
at home at night. 



IV 

SHOULD A WIFE WORK OUT? 

No, a married woman should not work, in 
the sense meant by the query. A wife's proper 
sphere is in presiding over the household and 
performing the manifold duties pertaining 
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thereto ; hence the work she may be engaged 
in, be it either from choice or necessity, should 
cease upon her marriage. She should give up 
the official position to become mistress of the 
home. No man worthy of or deserving a wife 
would expect her to hold such a position af- 
ter wedlock. 

A matron's home should be her chief pride, 
and the task of adorning, beautifying, and 
making it comfortable should be a work of 
love. With the coming of children and the 
care and attention they require, plus the many 
household duties, a wife will have her hands 
full, — so much so that oftentimes there will be 
insufficient time for even the necessary rest 
and recreation. 

Therefore it is in extreme cases only, where 
the husband through invalidism or other mis- 
fortune is unable to supply the actual needs of 
the household, that the wife should "work 
out." Then any work she may do to help fill 
the larder is both justifiable and praiseworthy. 
In all normal cases the husband should be the 
provider, and his better half should grace the 
home with her queenly charms. 
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HOW TO CURE A FLIRTING HUSBAND 

There are a few uncommon diseases afflict- 
ing the human race that are hard for the med- 
ical fraternity to diagnose and determine just 
the proper remedial agencies to prescribe. 
Treatment in such cases is largely experi- 
mental. 

Similarly, this is the case in the rare in- 
stances of the husband who flirts. There is no 
regular line of effective treatment for general 
application; on the contrary, each individual 
case requires special treatment. 

In one case the tearful wife's earnest ap- 
peal to the higher nature and chivalry of her 
erring spouse would cause a cessation of the 
baneful habit. 

In another, the lavish display and exercise 
of the better half's irresistible charms and 
queenly virtues upon him would disarm all 
outside attractions. 

In yet another case (depending on the na- 
ture and disposition of the man) a war of 
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words, a veritable tongue-lashing by the in- 
dignant mistress of the home, winding up with 
the dramatic announcement of "going home 
to mother," might prove effective. 

In some instances the subtle influence of 
the old adages, "Your sins will find you out," 
and "Virtue is its own reward" will work as 
a leaven in the breast of the deviator from the 
path of rectitude to eventually and unaided 
correct the evil practice. 

There is no royal road to learning ; likewise 
there is no set rule to make perfect the deport- 
ment of a husband. 



VI 

SHOULD A GIRL AT 1 6 KEEP COMPANY? 

A girl of 1 6 has not attained complete men- 
tal or physical development. She is more of 
a child than a woman. "Keeping company," 
in the usual acceptance of the phrase, means 
receiving the attentions of one particular beau 
to the exclusion of all others, and this state 
of affairs is generally the forerunner of a 
speedy marriage. 
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Becoming a matron at such an age, while 
lawful (not requiring parental consent in 
some States of the Union) is decidedly inad- 
visable. The girl is likely to mistake her 
friendly regard or "puppy love" for the genu- 
ine article and afterward spend the greater 
part of her life in a vain regret of her youth- 
ful indiscretion. Disillusionment, with at- 
tendant quarrels, estrangement and then the 
divorce court as a final resort for the severance 
of the galling chains of bondage, often mark 
the finale of hasty, youthful marriages. 
Hence, 'tis wise for the maiden of sweet i6 
to defer the womanly privilege of "keeping 
company" for yet a few years. 

VII 

SHOULD MEN EAT DINNER IN THEIR SHIRT 

SLEEVES? 

The custom of wearing a coat at the table 
dates back into the dim and distant ages of 
the past, and the amenities of social etiquette 
have made it obligatory for the gentleman to 
observe it. But as this good old world rolls 
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on the lapse of time brings many changes in 
the manners of society as well as in the wear- 
ing apparel of its devotees. The coatless man 
in suspenders is still under the ban, debarred 
by polite society from sitting with others at 
the festal board, — and justly so. The advent, 
however, of the "shirtwaist" man has brought 
a change, and his appearance at the table has 
become permissible during the heated spells 
of summer. And if during the hot weather, 
why not at all times when he may elect so to 
appear? The privilege is universally given 
the fair sex to dress in accordance with 
weather, and why should man be denied the 
right of securing his comfort also in the mat- 
ter of dress? In a moderately warm room the 
wearing of a coat becomes oppressive; and 
who is to say that the uncomfortable, perspir- 
ing occupant of the coat, frequently mopping 
his dewy and almost dripping brow, presents 
a more refined, exquisite, polished or gentle- 
manly appearance than the man near his elbow 
who is cool and comfortable in a natty shirt- 
waist ? 

May Dame Fashion completely remove the 
ban; may the shirtwaist man thrive; may his 
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tribe increase and multiply until he inhabits 
the earth and flourishes the world around! 



VIII 

SHOULD A MAN WASH DISHES? 

'Tis said there was an old woman who rel- 
ished kissing her cow, and there exist to-day 
men who dote on sour pickles. So, of a truth, 
tastes differ and opinions vary, even as to the 
propriety of a man's washing dishes and per- 
forming the work of the scullery, and, as the 
old lady remarked when questioned regarding 
her osculation, "Every one to his own liking." 

You ask, "Do you object, sir?" 

Most positively and assuredly, yes I In be- 
half of my own individual line of conduct, I 
do most strenuously and emphatically balk 
and kick at the performance of any such work. 
This view is taken on the broad grounds of a 
deep-rooted belief that in the realm of the 
kitchen the mistress of the home, with or with- 
out the assistance of Dinah, should alone reign 
supreme, and that mere man should be re- 
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garded as an interloper and should be com- 
pletely banished therefrom. 

By dint of perseverance from primitive 
times man has mastered to a certain degree 
the art of cookery, and has learned to bake, 
boil, and roast; and many a present-day chef 
produces concoctions that tickle the palates of 
the veriest epicures and thereby brings unto 
himself both wide renown and many dollars. 
But among men dish-washers we have no ce- 
lebrities, none of distinction whatsoever, and 
never will have. And the reason is so plain 
that all who run may read it, — simply that 
this is not his forte; he is not "fitted for the 
job," and so as a washer of dishes and wielder 
of the tea-towel man ever was, is now, and al- 
ways shall be a dark, dank, and dismal failure. 



IX 

WHAT IS A MODEL HUSBAND? 

Some members of the fair sex of both es- 
tates, single wretchedness and wedded bles- 
sedness (or vice versa), regard a husband in 
the light portrayed by Winsor McKay in "It's 
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Nice to be Married," — that is, as an animate 
automaton, to be used or abused at their will 
or pleasure. To them this namby-pamby 
specimen of the genus man is the living ex- 
emplification of the model husband. Hap- 
pily, though, for humanity's sake generally 
and for the husbands' particularly, those so 
believing constitute a small minority of wom- 
ankind. What is a model husband? A man 
would answer that he is simply a gentleman, — 
not necessarily of immaculate mien and pol- 
ished manner, — but a whole-souled, kind- 
hearted fellow, whose predominating thought 
is for the welfare and comfort of his wife and 
children. He doesn't have to sing in the 
choir, grace the mourners' bench, lead the 
amen corner, or hold a high seat in the syna- 
gogue (all of which are admirable qualities) 
to be a good husband. And, further, he may 
be a devotee of King Nicotine, he may enjoy 
the solace of the soothing weed, and still be a 
good husband. And, yet again, he may take 
a nip of drink, — "a little wine for the stom- 
ach's sake," — and if he does not "booze," he 
will still be a good husband. Briefly, a model 
husband is one whose mettle rings true, who, 
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while intensely human, is pure in heart, cheer- 
ful in mood, abstemious in habits, and kind 
and considerate in word and deed. 



X 



SHOULD CHILDREN BE WHIPPED? 

Every child coming into the world inherits 
from its progenitors a taint of the "old Adam." 
Training should begin almost in infancy, in 
order to suppress evil tendencies and to de- 
velop the better qualities of the youngster, 
whose mind is open, susceptible, and impres- 
sionable for either good or evil. Example, 
precept, and moral suasion are requisites in 
molding the character of the growing child; 
but in a great many cases they alone prove 
ineffectual, and physical chastisement (or 
corporal punishment) is necessary. 

When the birch rod or a slipper has been 
briefly but vigorously applied for wrong-do- 
ing or disobedience the occurrence remains 
vivid and long in the child's memory. The 
fear of its repetition for similar offenses is 
often a greater deterrent and has a more cor- 
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rective influence than hours of entreaty, ap- 
peal, persuasion, or threat. 

The old saying that "As the twig is bent the 
tree^s inclined" applies with equal fitness to 
human beings. Exemplary conduct during 
childhood, whether through compulsion or 
otherwise, results invariably in acquiring good 
habits and in retaining them throughout one's 
adult life. 

Away back in the days of our forefathers, in 
the long ages of the past, 'twas writ in the 
Scriptures, "He that spareth his rod hateth his 
son," and Butler put it thus, "Then spare the 
rod and spoil the child." It is a wise saying, 
and is as applicable now as when it was first 
recorded. By sparing the rod to-day in many 
homes throughout the universe thousands of 
children are being shamefully spoiled. They 
are being permitted to do just as they please 
and to make their way along the lines of least 
resistance. Lacking the beneficent influences 
of proper parental correction and training, 
many of them are becoming mentally, mor- 
ally, and physically dwarfed, — in other words, 
human derelicts sacrificed on the altar of in- 
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difference, carelessness, and mistaken notions 
of parents and sponsors. 

A freer use of the rod of correction will 
make our boys better men, and thereby im- 
prove the human race. 



PRAISE FOR THE FATHER 

The world has always recognized the glori- 
ous achievements and the noble sacrifices of 
mothers and has ever unstintingly sung the 
praises of their heroic deeds. 

Without detracting one iota of the credit 
due the good, noble, unselfish and loving 
mothers, the world over, I claim that an equal 
meed of praise is due the fathers. Where 
there are unselfish mothers there are unselfish 
fathers ; where there are self-sacrificing moth- 
ers there are as many equally self-sacrificing 
fathers. Especially is this true in the innu- 
merable cases where the poor father has little 
or no means, — ^where he is entirely dependent 
upon his daily labors for the sustenance of his 
family. There are a countless number of fath- 
ers in this country who, day in and day out, 
week in and week out, year in and year out, 
go without desired and needed things for 
themselves that their wives and children may 
be provided with the things they want. There 

lOI 
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are thousands of fathers wearing shabby 
clothes and being criticised by their thought- 
less neighbors and associates when, in reality, 
they are depriving themselves in an unselfish 
spirit that some mother, wife or daughter may 
appear in good and stylish apparel. The cut- 
ting down of Dad's old trousers for little Tom- 
mie's use has no application here. The fact of 
the matter, if the truth must be told, is, that 
when father is through wearing them, there is 
left hardly the proper habiliments for the field 
scare-crow. There are many fathers who toil 
and struggle through long hours of arduous 
labor each day that they may earn sufficient 
to clothe and feed their families, and they do 
it earnestly, willingly and uncomplainingly. 
Poor, patient Dad, often overworked and un- 
derpaid, prematurely gray with the cares and 
worries that ever oppress him, harass him and 
cling to him as a mantle! Verily, I say, give 
pater familias the praise, the honor and the 
glory that are so justly his due. 



A GENUINE OPTIMIST 

Walking down the street a few days ago, 
I came upon a crowd where there had been 
a slight accident. A boy had slipped on the 
ice and fallen on the brick sidewalk, receiving 
a severe jolt and sustaining a bruised face. 
Among the onlookers was a shabby, crippled, 
one-eyed old darkey, who was expressing his 
sympathy for the boy. 

"Uncle," I said, "it seems to me you need a 
little sympathy yourself." 

He replied nonchalantly: "Bress dah 
Lawd, suh, Ah's monstros pert. 'Cep'n Ike 
Jones dun put meh rite eye out'n wid er air- 
gun, en dis yer redge 'cross meh face whar 
Jeemes Henry dun draw er razzer on meh, en 
'cep'n dishyear haf yere whar deh fros' bit 
deh yudder ha'f of 'n, en 'cep'n dese two fingers 
chopped of'n en er fodder chopper, en 'cep'n 
deh bones not sot strate'n meh lef laig. Some 
fool man dun lef er fence rail kivered in deh 
gras whar Ah natch'ly stomped meh toe en 
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fell down en busted kerplunk bofe meh laig 
an' de watermillion Ah was er toten. De laig 
dun brashed en three places. 'Cep'n dis en 
meh nimatis en deh assmer en er patch neden 
on meh pants, Ah's purty perky; but Ah sholy 
due feel berry sorry for dat po' boy hurtin' 
hisself so." 



MARYLAND 



A STATE ON WHICH THE GODS OF PLENTY HAVE 

SET THEIR SEAL 

Tis said that half of the world knows not 
how the other half lives, and this certainly 
applies to the diflFerent divisions of our own 
little Commonwealth here at home. 

Southern Maryland and the Eastern Shore 
are now serving, in the most delectable style 
imaginable, the natives and the stranger within 
their gates fresh-caught fish and oysters, home- 
made biscuit, and spoon comb read; and let it 
be told in Dan and whispered in Beersheba 
that the cuisine is unexcelled the world over. 

Western Maryland wots not of this, but over 
there at this season of the year the neighbors 
are foregathering and assisting one another 
to fill their larders with hams, sausage, pud- 
ding, and ponhause. Tons of hog meat in 
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many appetizing styles are being prepared and 
preserved for the winter's use. 

Their ^^butchering" dinners are veritable 
feasts. I was present on one occasion at such 
a dinner given by Mr. E. T. Bready at his 
home in Adamstown, Frederick County. The 
26-pound turkey; the secret-process home- 
cured ham ; the delicious vegetables ; the mince 
and pumpkin pies ; the sweet-meats, and so on, 
made a sumptuous repast fit for the gods. 

To which section of the State shall the 
medal of excellence go? 

I pass it up. Can anyone tell? 



II 



A SEA VOYAGE THROUGH MARYLAND BY RAIL 

Coming through Frederick, Carroll, and 
Baltimore counties one morning via the West- 
ern Maryland Railway, I made my first water 
voyage or seafaring trip through that section 
of the State. High and dry as this territory 
usually is, and where the traveler can occa- 
sionally only here and there catch a glimpse 
of a small stream or rill, murmuring softly as 
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it ripples lazily down its shallow course, that 
morning it was indeed rather a novel sensation 
to make the trip by water in an "ocean grey- 
hound." 

The inundated fields that were almost com- 
pletely submerged by the deluge of rain that 
had continued incessantly for three days and 
nights, forming a great expanse of water ex- 
tending on either side as far as the eye could 
see, had more the appearance of the high seas 
than high land. This water view, with the 
rain still pouring down in torrents and driv- 
ing with wind-swept force noisily upon the 
roofs of the coaches, streaming down the win- 
dowpanes, partly obscuring the daylight, to- 
gether with the rocking motion and roaring 
noise of the train as it slipped along the rails 
and sped swiftly on its course, completed the 
illusion of being on an ocean liner at sea rather 
than on terra firma in good old Maryland. 



THE BLIZZARD OF FEBRUARY, 1899 

That Baltimoreans are not lacking in hu- 
mor, the many signs that were to be seen on 
the snowdrifts during this blizzard furnish 
ample proof. 

As a result of a ramble through the city, I 
found the following sparkling gems of drol- 
lery and wit, some written in the snow on the 
snow hills, some on pasteboard signs, others on 
wood: "I'll leave you in June," "Lots for 
sale," "I have come to stay," "Nugget Moun- 
tain," "Wanted, — A receiver for this bank," 
"Do I make you blue?" "Hands oflf — ^shovels 
on," "What I did was a plenty," "Laipp- 
black," "Devil's Gulch," "Tunnel to Daw- 
son," "Alabaster on tap." 

Still rambling, I saw : "Work for willing 
hands," "Pike's Peak," "Gold a little further 
up," "Make a run on this bank," "The flowers 
that bloom in the spring have nothing to do 
with this case," "Coal wave," "Yukon just be- 
yond," "Keep oflf the grass," "I am something 
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of an annexationist myself; I claim the town 
as mine. Polar King," "What so Mear' as a 
day in June?" "Hands wanted," "Come in and 
swim out," "I'm thy Northern cousin and will 
abide with thee a while," "Bathing suits for 
hire." 

Farther on I read: "Will exchange this 
bank for a trust company," "Think not of me 
again," "4 sail," "But remember the Maine," 
"Chilcoot Pass," "What a town for banks 1" 
"Dyea trailed to Baltimore," "Can you see 
me?" "I'm not so warm," "Now will you be 
good," "My generous gift to all. St. Valen- 
tine," "Snow trust, the latest stock for sale; 
apply. Captain Good-Bye," "Size me up," 
"Ain't I a daisy 1" 

Again: "Men, shovel you all must; we'll 
clean 'em or bust, you and I. Captain Bye," 
"Pull no flowers from this garden," "Take 
a pinch of me," "I can Dewey little myself. 
King Snow," "No thoroughfare," "Private 
property," "For pedestrians only," "No flies 
on me," "Embrace me and I'll cool you up a 
bit," "Now we've got the sun. Captain Bye 
has also got the mon. Away the snow must 
run. Nor will he rest till this is done." 
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And yet again: "Fresh and white I came 
both day and night," "I have come to stay," 
"This claim for sale," "This is Chilcoot Pass. 
Get your mules for next station," "Blizzard 
Pass, 2 miles 2 Chilcoot," "This claim has 
something in it," "My maiden eflfort — I'll call 
again," "Mistake me not for a sunflower," 
"Cool your feet here," "Weird Passage," 
"Baltimore 2,000 miles to the south," "Yellow 
bunch of sweetness," "Grip germs." 

These humorous signs, as I have indicated, 
were not confined to any one section, but were 
liberally distributed throughout the city. Are 
we not a happy set of optimists? 



PLEASANTRIES OF THE 191 2 PRESI- 
DENTIAL CAMPAIGN 

During the campaign of 191 2 two of my 
friends wrote to mc expressing their views in 
verse. One played no favorite, but ruthlessly 
crushed all the candidates, as follows : 

Clark and Taf t, they make you laugh ; 
Roosevelt and Bryan will be left sighin'; 
Harmon and Underwood, they can't score, 
And Woodrow Wilson won't run any more. 

The second writer found a new Moses to 
lead us from the wilderness on to the promised 
land of milk and honey, and wrote: 

Old William J. Bryan will keep on tryin'; 

The swashbuckling Theodore will get there no more. 

When you hear the news it'll all be Hughes; 

If I'm not mistaken, he'll "bring home the bacon." 

He'll be selected and triumphantly elected. 

Why the people are so wheezy when it's really dead easy 

I would surely like to know. 

To each of these friends who were anti- 
Roosevelt, I immediately sent in a spirit of 

III 
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jocularity and retaliation the following lines, 
which I do not call verse as I lay no claims to 
being poetical, for the muse of this great art 
has never become domiciled in my mental 
work-shop. Mason was the name of one of 
the gentlemen and I substituted that for friend 
McAleer's (in the third line of the stanza) 
in the one dispatched to him : 

I know a man who's a very great poet, 
But the beauty's this, he doesn't know it. 
His name's McAleer, and he does work hard 
To beat Folger McKinsey, The Bentztown Bard. 
For his verses are fine in both rhyme and metre, 
More soul-touching and very much sweeter. 
And as to politics, we are very glad to note 
He knows all the results before even we vote. 
As a great prophet he's truly out of sight. 
But in this his eyes need a new light. 
I've read your poem of Clark and of Taft, 
And as you said I would, really I laughed. 
Underwood, Harmon, Bryan, Wilson, et al.. 
To none of which do the people now call. 
But to Roosevelt great and Roosevelt true 
The people are crying: "They all want you! 
All the land's troubles you surely will heal 
By giving unto all your honest square deal." 
And just so surely as the others'll be rejected 
Will T. R., the strenuous, in November be elected, 
To rule over our country, so good and so true; 
He'll please everybody and convert even you. 



STREET-CAR OBSERVATIONS 

The street-car furnishes ample opportunity 
for observing the manners and foibles of the 
people. 

While riding in one recently I witnessed 
the following incidents : 

An ill-kempt little ragamuffin entered and 
called out the morning papers. A pompous, 
immaculately dressed man of middle age beck- 
oned to the boy and extended his hand con- 
taining a five-cent piece. The boy told him 
he had no change, and forthwith the would- 
be purchaser withdrew his hand and placed 
the nickel back in his pocket, with a grunt of 
dissatisfaction. The boy came back down the 
aisle of the car, with the disappointment of 
not having made the sale plainly showing on 
his face. Opposite me a shabby old negro 
who had witnessed the proceeding held out a 
penny to the boy, then refused the proffered 
paper, simply remarking, "Fo' yosef, boy; Ah 
gibs yuh der cent." The wealthy gentleman 
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couldn't pay the nickel, but the poverty- 
stricken old darky gave away probably his last 
penny. 

Every seat was occupied when a poorly clad 
and feeble old woman entered and stood 
clutching the back of a seat. The men sitting 
near her suddenly "got busy" reading their 
papers and observing the car advertisements. 
A few minutes later a robust young lady of 
probably sixteen came into the car, and a 
glance around brought four of the men to their 
feet, with bows of deference and proflFers of 
their seats, while the frail old woman still 
stood, utterly ignored. 

A stylishly dressed lady was carried a block 
beyond her destination, and her tirade of 
tongue lashing upon the innocent conductor 
will long remain in his memory. An impa- 
tient, self-assertive chap tried to elbow his 
way through a small group, all leaving the 
car, when a Samson in strength suddenly 
picked him up bodily and dropped him in a 
seat half way up the car, saying to him, "Bet- 
ter regard your health, Percy boy, and avoid 
the rush." 



MOTHER 

The first feeble cry that I uttered when I 
entered into this world was stilled by my 
mother. Her gentle care and tender love have 
been continuously and unstintingly given me 
ever since. Brothers and sisters came as the 
years rolled by, and each received a bounti- 
ful share of the outpourings of her affections. 
She gave us her love, her sympathy, her ener- 
gies, her time, — devoting her life to our spir- 
itual, mental, moral, and physical welfare. 

When but a little fellow I was trained to 
discriminate between right and wrong. 
Whenever I strayed from the paths of recti- 
tude punishment was sure to be my reward. 
Not in anger but rather in sorrow would my 
mother apply the rod of correction, but never 
once did she fail to administer a deserved 
whipping. Many times when a little fellow 
I have gone to bed, after having committed 
some thoughtless oflfense, congratulating my- 
self on my escape from punishment; and it 
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was not unusual on such occasions for me to 
be aroused after I had fallen asleep and suit- 
ably punished. As I grew older, and my un- 
derstanding began to develop, I realized the 
truth of the Biblical saying that "the way of 
transgressors is hard." Thus the love of right 
and the fear of wrongdoing were implanted in 
my heart, and I have tried all my life to be 
worthy of the mother that trained me. She 
taught me to walk, to talk, to play, to pray. 
At her knee I learned to repeat by heart the 
Lord's prayer and the words of the catechism, 
even before I was old enough fully to under- 
stand their meaning. Each night I was taught 
to kneel by the bedside and, with closed eyes, 
clasped hands, and bowed head, to repeat fer- 
vently the Lord's prayer, then to say: 

"Now I lay mc down to sleep, 
I pray the Lord my soul to keep; 
If I should die before I wake, 
I pray the Lord my soul to take. 
And this I ask for Jesus' sake." 

All that I am or shall ever be I owe to the 
training of my loving. Christian mother, who 
devoted unselfishly many years of her life to 
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my welfare, asking no recompense. So, gentle 
reader, I would say to you no matter what 
position you occupy in life, no matter what 
your age, sex, or creed may be, never forget 
to pay homage to your mother. If she has 
passed on to "the undiscovered country from 
whose bourn no traveler returns," then en- 
shrine her memory in your soul, and so con- 
duct yourself that were she to return to this 
world your life would be as an open book that 
she could read and praise. If your mother is 
yet spared to you, then love and cherish her, 
for she is the greatest treasure you will ever 
have in this life. She has borne your burdens, 
condoned your faults, and forgiven your sins. 
And even if ypu have been bad and a law- 
breaker, yet she will believe there is still good 
in you. Your mother can never be duplicated, 
imitated, or replaced. So give her your con- 
stant care and devotion, repay in some meas- 
ure her many years of sacrifice for you. 
Never, never let it happen that a mother 
should be fated to spend her declining years 
as depicted in the following touching verses 
by James J. Montague: 
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JUST AN OLD WOMAN 

"Just an old woman, alone and forsaken 

(Scattered or dead are the children she bore) ; 
Broken by sorrow, by want overtaken, 

Earning her livelihood, — scrubbing a floor. 
Down on her knees till her old back is aching 

And the poor wrinkled face is a dull ashen gray. 
From nightfall till after the dawnlight is breaking. 

Through long, lagging hours she's toiling away. 

"Youth she has known, and the rare joy of living; 

She has known maidenhood's shyness and pride; 
Prayers she has breathed of enraptured thanksgiving, 

As a wife, for the baby that lay by her side. 
Happiness dwelt in the years that have faded. 

Like the young beauty that mantled her cheek; 
Now she is broken and withered and jaded. 

Her world, once so fair, is forbidding and bleak. 

"Just an old woman, alone in the city; 

Beauty and happiness vanished away; 
No one to care for her, no one to pity. 

Toiling from dusk till the breaking of day. 
Robbed of her youth and her motherhood's glory. 

The love that she knew and the children she bore; 
A threadbare old tale, a poor, pitiful story; 

Just an old woman — scrubbing a floor 1" 



SOUTHERN MARYLAND AND THE 

TRAVELING MEN WITHIN 

HER GATES 

Southern Maryland is the old historic sec- 
tion of the State. In 1634 Cecil Calvert, first 
Lord Baltiniore, landed with the first white 
settlers near the mouth of the Potomac River, 
and made treaty with King Yaocomico, of the 
Indian tribe then in possession of the territory. 
For many years the early colonists had a hard 
time: England levied heavy taxes on them; 
the Indians resented the encroachment upon 
their lands; dissensions arose among the set- 
tlers themselves, because of religious differ- 
ences, and fierce disputes were frequent be- 
tween Catholics and Protestants. After years 
of conflict all these troubles ceased, and the 
little city of St. Mary's, on the placid, gently- 
flowing river of the same name, flourished and 
grew apace. For many years it was the cap- 
ital of Maryland. The removal of the capi- 
tal to Annapolis marked the fall of St. 
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Mary's, which dwindled away until to-day, 
nearly 300 years after its founding, it exists 
in name only. 

After the yoke of the mother country was 
thrown oflF the dwellers within the confines of 
Southem Maryland prospered; they gradu- 
ally acquired lands and possessions until their 
estates became large ; a single plantation often 
consisted of several thousand acres of forest 
land and arable fields. Gentlemen, — in the 
true, chivalric, Southem meaning of the 
word, — ^were to the manner bom and bred. 
They had a retinue of slaves to attend them 
and to minister to their wants. 

The ravages of the Civil War and the re- 
sultant freeing of the slaves brought desola- 
tion to this section. The lack of adequate 
transportation facilities has retarded the de- 
velopment of this section of Maryland. 

However, the wholesale mercantile houses 
of the State metropolis, Baltimore, and other 
near-by cities look to old Southern Maryland 
for a goodly volume of business, — and they 
get it. 

Just how and why they get it can be briefly 
told. A small army of earnest, capable men 
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haunt its highways and byways for five days 
in fifty-one weeks of each year. Nowhere on 
earth, — in no nook nor cranny of the uni- 
verse, — can be found a nobler set of men, — 
gentlemen all. Early and late, in fair weather 
and foul, through rain and hail, wind and 
sleet, snow and storm, in mud and dust, over 
good roads and bad, they cheerily and persist- 
ently pursue their way. They work hard, 
serving faithfully the interests of every one 
concerned in their arduous and indefatigable 
work. In a great book containing the roll of 
honor their names should be written in letters 
of glittering gold. Avoiding stiff and formal 
Christian names and giving them just as they 
are known to one another and to the trade, a 
roll-call of this valiant band of stalwarts is as 
follows : 

Uncle Bill Le Compte, the gentleman and 

scholar ; 
Bob Lowe, the philosopher and wit; 
Aleck Parran, the distinguished; 
Jim Richmond, the good fellow; 
Rick Mackall, the informant; 
Bright Bean, the live wire; 
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Jim Wroten, the nocturnal arriver; 
Tom McDonough, the unruffled; 
George Shurc, the rapid traveler; 
Bill Wise, the hustler; 
Bob Loker, the conversationalist; 
Thad. Herbert, the every liner ; 
Johnnie Duke, the modest; 
Charlie Wood, the story-teller; 
Charlie Heineman, the erudite; 
George Hulfish, the popular; 
Leo Farrall, the humorist; 
Henry Burroughs, the dressy; 
Anderson Huntt, the companionable; 
Clarence Sale, the classy; 
Will Kerlinger, the aggressive; 
George Zeigler, the forcible ; 
Stewart Gorsuch, the candid; 
Henry Loker, the captivating; 
Capt. Willie Maddox, the agreeable ; 
Densy Dunnington, the judicious ; 
Charlie (Uncle Sam) Milbourne, the cor- 
dial; 
Bish. Rowzie, the jovial ; 
Ira Murphy, the deliberate; 
Jim Dashiell, the skillful ; 
Joe Turner, the profound; 
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Phil Graves, the epicure ; 
Charlie Medinger, the joyous; 
Jimmie Dorn, the sedate; 
Billy Sturm, the smiling; 
Charlie Pleitner, the assiduous; 
Harry Barron, the jolly; 
Billy Troy, the name giver ; 
Bennett Rollins, the scribbler; 
Gus Murray, the immaculate; 
Eddie Burroughs, the particular; 
Lee Rose, the emphatic ; 
Charlie Saunders, the versatile; 
Ike Shuman, the placid; 
Rudolph Thomas, the energetic ; 
Xavy Thompson, the sheriff; 
Reddy Dodson, the vigorous ; 
Nornian Milburn, the precise; 
Page Hutchinson, the sincere ; 
George Foster, the ambitious ; 
Phil Wise, the intrepid; 
Jimmie Phipps, the dauntless ; 
Ward Davis, the ingenuous; 
Bob Jones, the arbitrator; 
Vic Tubman, the cultured; 
Harry Raley, the calm ; 
Harrington Burroughs, the adroit; 
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Will Hall, the clever; 

Tom Cook, the voluble ; 

Harry Richardson, the robust; 

Isaac Morris, the discreet; 

Clarence Spedden, the tranquil ; 

Herbert Winterling, the determined; 

Moise Schwab, the genial; 

George Bowie, the courteous; 

Dick Roberts, the cheerful ; 

Dan Norris, the composed; 

Marion Freeman, the blythe; 

Herbert Ambrose, the bright; 

Billy Yates, the bel esprit; 

Joe Offutt, the indefatigable; 

Billy Shaffer, the prestidigitator and actor; 

Henry Reinhardt, the faithful; 

Norman Bobbit, the esteemed ; 

James Mays, the polished; 

Joe Eskridge, the manly; 

Irving Netherland, the loyal; 

Emmit Dudley, the modest ; 

Worth Hogg, the wise ; 

Robert Gilbert, the jocund ; 

George Bell, the mirthful; 

Will Watkins, the punctilious; 

Lynch Freeman, the intrepid; 
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Charlie Dorn, the pleasant; 

Wesley Freeman, the imperturbable; 

Charlie Whitehead, the mild mannered; 
also Poland, the reflective; and Kemp, 
the composed. 

Doc Donovan, the "ready mixer and ac- 
quaintance-maker," has withdrawn from this 
section and transferred his labors to the Ely- 
sian fields up-state, where another and more 
numerous aggregation of live-wire knights of 
the grip pursue elusive orders — and capture 
them. You bet they do ! 

THE END 
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